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TOUCH AND GO. 



CHAPTER I. 



OLD PETER. 



* Hallo, Peter ! What, still in the land of 
the living ? Glad to see you hale and hearty. 
FamiUar faces are always welcome.' 

The lodge-keeper eyed the speaker nar- 
rowly and craftily, but evidently failed to 
recognise him ; so he opened the gate, and, 
lifting the hat he always wore even in the 
house, said shortly — 

' The family is abroad, sir.' 

' The deuce they are ! That is just like 

VOL. I. B 
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my cursed bad luck. When are they likely 
to return ? ' 

'Don't know, sir — ^maybe soon, maybe 
not for months.' 

'Humph. And you, Peter, how have 
you been all these years ? ' 

'Nicely, sir, thank you.' And Peter 
lowered his brow and looked up at his 
interrogator from underneath his hat, as 
though he were searching in memory for 
the time and place when and where he 
had seen him before. 

' I don't believe you know me after all,' 
said the stranger cheerily, throwing himself 
off his horse as he spoke, and standing be- 
side the old man. 

' Well, sir, it's best to be out with the 
truth at once — I don't. You must blame 
my memory, for it is getting a bit confused.' 

' Yet we have had more than one adven- 
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ture together. Has all recollection of the 
dam down by the old mill sUpped from 
yoiir mind as well as my features ? Here, 
boy, come and hold my horse,' he shouted, 
turning away from Peter and looking in 
the direction of a lad who was working at 
some little distance ; thus the expression of 
the old man's face escaped his observation. 
It was one in which fear and hatred were 
strangely commingled ; but in a moment it 
took a brighter, healthier turn, and he seized 
the new-comer by the hand. 

* Master Harry ! ' he cried out. ' And to 
think I did not know ye ! ' 

'Well, I am scarcely surprised. It is 
many a year since we parted. I was a 
beardless stripKng in those days, eh, Peter ? 
So my cousins at the house are abroad? 
Hold my horse steadily, boy. And now, old 

B 2 
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friend, let iis adjourn into your quarters and 
have a chat.' 

With tottering steps Old Peter led the 
way ; in fact so shaky and feeble had he 
suddenly become that if the stranger had 
not held out his hand to support him he 
would have fallen on his own doorstep. 

Old Peter has scarcely passed the three 
score years and ten which Scripture assigns 
as the allotted term of human life; and 
though his intellect is keen and unimpaired 
as it had been in the heyday of his youth, 
yet he is bent in frame, and his physical 
powers are feeble as those of a man whom 
much labour, perhaps a share too of bitter 
vexation, have worn out before his time. 
He cannot stand the toil and the wear and 
tear of work as he used to do, and even in 
the days of early autumn may be seen bend- 
ing over a cheerful wood-fire as though ta 
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obtain from it some of the caloric which has 
become exhausted in his spent body. For 
hours previous to the stranger's arrival he 
has been crouching over it, spreading out 
his bony fleshless fingers above the flames. 
Though the last rays of a gorgeous sunset 
are dancing with their glad light aslant the 
tiny casement-panes of his room the old 
man heeds them not, but seems engrossed 
gazing in his fire, as though he read old tales 
among the ashen embers. HaJf-kitchen, 
half-parlour, the room in which he was 
constantly to be seen sitting on his settle is 
clean and trim and comfortable. There is 
no carpet, but the pohshed floor is without 
a blemish, the well-rubbed table without a 
spot or stain, while on the high mantelshelf 
over the fireplace is many a quaint specimen 
of crockery such as used to be found plenti- 
ftdly in the cottages of the poor before the 
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bric-a-brac lovers, so numerous as they have 
become in our days, made a raid upon the 
entire rural population and bought up at 
meagre prices every cup that was worth 
their attention. But Peter has held on by 
his treasures ; and not only on the mantel- 
shelf but among the ordinary utensils for 
daily use not a few specimens of queer old 
Enghsh relics will be found, if the connois- 
seurs ever have a chance of rummaging 
among the contents of the ' old lodge.' For 
many years now Peter has Hved there as 
principal gate-keeper to the family at Swin- 
ton Hall. He has seen more than one gene- 
ration pass away, and if it were possible 
to unlock the old man's lips strange are 
the tales he could tell, not only of the Uves 
of the ' grand folk ' with whom he ha.s come 
in contact, but of his own particular interest 
and share in more than one eventful episode. 
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But, crabbed, sarcastic, and silent by nature^ 
the past with Old Peter is a sealed book ; he 
never refers to it to anyone, but surely he 
dwells on it in spirit while he sits for hours 
gazing thoughtfully into the fire? It is a 
lonely existence enough to hve thus through 
long weary years, with some bitter unspoken 
memories for ever rankling within, and dry- 
ing up the sap of that peace and hope which 
should have been the comfort and solace of 
the worn man's declining years. Yet his life 
is not entirely without a joy, for 

Still the little flower bloomed, 
And still it lived and throve ; 
And men do call it summer-growth, 
But the angels call it * Love/ 

Yes, Peter, the lodge-keeper, has his one 
flowret still ; and even while he sits dreaming 
by the fire the click of the gate-latch rouses 
him, and his joy bounds with a light step 
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and merry laugh into the room. It is a 
fully blown, warm-tinted flower, this exotic 
of his, and it seems to fill the whole place 
with gorgeous colouring and sparkling bril- 
liancy as it blooms suddenly on the silent 
scene. 

' What, sleeping as usual, grand-dad ! 
And never even got the cups ready for tea ! 
I verily beheve you would starve yourself to 
death if I were not to look after you/ 

'Ay, Cicely, I should be lost without 
you, child, and that is the truth. And yet 
you cannot bide always in this poor lodge — 
more's the pity.' 

' As long as you hve, grand-dad, I will 
bide here, and for the rest God will pro- 
vide.' And there came a shade over the 
girl's bright face which had not been upon 
it when she entered the room. 

' It won't be long, Cis, it won't be long. 
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and perhaps God will provide ; though it is 
dreary work trusting to Providence, child. 
He has not always provided — not always. 
But no matter — let the past rest.' 

' Now, you are a very naughty grand-dad 
to talk like that. I shall bring the Vicar to 
lecture you, if you will not mind me.' 

' No Vicars here, Cicely, mind you child, 
no Vicars, if you would not anger me — ^I 
have had enough of them.' And there was 
an amount of asperity in the old man's tone 
which he but mrely displayed to his grand- 
daughter. 

' The Vicar is very good to me, daddy. 
I don't know why you should be so severe 
on him.' 

' No matter, child. Learn what the 
Vicar has to teach you — men say he is 
truthful and upright — ^but don't let him 
darken my doors.' 
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*He knows as well as I do that you 
dislike him, grand-dad, and I am sure he i& 
very sorry about it.' 

* Is he ? And has he been whining over 
his troubles to you? Parsons don't hke 
sheep that won't follow the flock. It takes 
from their power. Oh! I know them of 
old/ 

' Oh, daddy, dear daddy, don't be hard 
and cross. Only one little fault have you 
got, my darhng old daddy : that you will 
not beheve in other people s goodness. You 
make everyone out to be so wicked ; and I 
do so like to think that everybody is good 
and kind and loving — just what I should 
wish them to be.' 

' Bah ! Too much behef is a young 
girl's folly, child, and generally ends in being 
a woman's curse. Believe nothing, trust no 
one, if you would not be ' 
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But he turned from her as though 
unable to finish the sentence and asked 
abruptly for his tea. 

The girl he called Cicely took off the 
large sun-hat of coarse straw which had till 
now partially shaded her features, and stood 
for a moment or two looking at him in 
surprise. It was not often that Old Peter 
evinced emotion on any subject ; his remarks 
were usually terse and dry, and the change 
in his humour evidently astonished his 
grand-daughter. He did not, however, look 
round at her again, and she walked away 
into a back room without speaking. Soon, 
having apparently forgotten her momentary 
surprise, she busied herself arranging the 
cups and saucers for their afternoon meal, 
humming carelessly the while. Light of 
heart and full of hope, there are no painful 
memories to shake her faith and trust. 
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Her flashing eyes have as yet been undimmed 
by a tear, the bright warm blood that mantles 
her peach-like cheeks has never yet been 
blanched by the outburst of some strong 
surging passion ; yet the quick change of 
colouring, the warm glow even of her early 
maiden beauty, denote the strong imder- 
current of feehng which is latent in that 
young frame, and which wise or evil 
counsellors may perchance one day mould 
as they will, according as Cicely's heart- 
promptings induce her to hsten and be 
directed. Impressionable by nature, to her 
heart and not her head must those who are 
interested in her welfare trust, for that she 
will follow its instincts only there is little 
doubt; and Old Peter, sitting morose and 
taciturn on his wooden settle, perhaps knows 
it better than most — ay, dreads it more than 
he would care to acknowledge in spoken 
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words. They have lived together alone at 
the lodge since Cicely was a mere child; 
she can, at all events, remember no other 
home nor form any conjecture whence she 
came to this one. A poor woman arrives 
daily from the village ' to tidy up a 
bit and make things comfortable for the 
child,' as Old Peter expresses it ; but she is 
deaf and dumb, so Cicely is not likely to get 
much information from her, nor does anyone 
else seem either willing or able to tell her. 
True, happy in the life her grandfather, 
with all his moroseness, tries to make bright 
for her, she does not often ask, yet from the 
fulness of that large heart of hers some- 
times the cry will force itself, 'Oh, why 
have I not a mother, hke the rest of the 
children I see, to share my griefs and 
joys?' But the temporary feeling passes, 
and Cicely carols with the birds, frolics 
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with the young lambs, and is content for 
the nonce to love her grand-dad and that 
fair nature which, pregnant in beauty, Ues 
all around her as she wanders through the 
Swinton woods far out into the uplands be- 
yond. Strongly prejudiced as Old Peter is 
against the clergy, yet he has ceded a point 
and sent Cicely to be ' taught book-learning ' 
by the Vicar ; but though she goes to please 
her grand-dad, and because the Vicar is kind 
to her, yet education by contact is the only 
mode of tuition that will ever reach her. 
Printed phrases seem to pass from her mind 
as soon as read, while on nature's book she 
is never tired of dwelling. Will she not, 
in the future which has yet to dawn for her, 
crave that abunda;nce of brightness, warmth, 
and artistic beauty which riches alone carry 
in their wake ? 

Still she is only a lodge-keeper's grand- 
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daughter ! What matter ? Look at her, as 
she flits about the room arranging the old 
man's tea, and say if Hebe herself possessed 
a greater charm, or whether she, with her 
full rich beauty, will as Old Peter himself 
has said, 'bide on in the lodge for long.' 

They are sitting together now, the old 
man and the young girl, and the two heads, 
with their quaint surroundings, form a 
picture which a painter might aspire to 
reproduce on canvas. Few words are 
spoken, for old Peter has dropped again al- 
most into a state of reverie, when the shout 
of ' Gate ! ' rouses him, and he starts np. 

'The family away — who can this stranger 
be ? ' he mutters, as he hobbles out in the 
pursuit of his calling. 

The stranger, who had given Peter his 
arm up the steps of the lodge, was a hand- 
some-looking man, bronzed and bearded as 
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though he had been lately in foreign parts. 
Of his age it were difficult to speak, as 
except a pair of keen sharp eyes, httle of 
his face was to be seen save brown hair. 

Having conducted Peter to his settle 
by the fire, he turned to Cicely, who was 
standing blushing and wondering by the 
window as they entered the little parlour 
together ; and her cheeks became suddenly 
redder than the peony itself when the new- 
comer exclaimed — 

' Good God, Peter ! why, who is this ? ' 

The old man's only answer was a moan 
as he leant forward and hid his face in his 
hands. 

The man he had called ' Master Harry * 
looked from one to the other in astonish- 
ment ; and then, finding Peter gave him no 
answer, he addressed the girl. 

' What is your name, my child ? ' 
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' Cicely, please sir/ she answered, shyly, 
dropping a little curtsey. 

*C!icely what?' 

But before she had time to reply the old 
man roused himself. 

' Don't torment the girl with questions. 
Eun out, lass, run out and take a walk before 
supper time. I have some private business 
with this gentleman.' 

Cicely moved towards the door to obey 
her grandfather's bidding. The stranger 
opened it for her and bowed his head as 
she passed, as though he were the most ab- 
ject of her slaves and she a grand-duchess 
at the least. 
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CHAPTER n. 



GLIMPSES. 



Cicely having been dismissed for awhile 
from attendance on her grandfather, sped 
with the swiftness of a young deer through 
a tiny copse adjoining the gates of Swinton 
Park, and a pathway from which led to a 
village about a quarter of a mile off. She 
hoped to find some playmates yet lingering 
over their games on the village green, for, 
though now past her seventeenth birthday, 
she had not attained that period when, the 
woman having taken the place of the girl, 
puerile amusements pall and are regarded as 
trivial and inane. None of the dew had 
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been dashed off Cicely's bud of life, and as 
after her swift run through the wood she 
arrived breathless and flushed among her 
companions, the exclamations of joy with 
which they hailed her advent showed that 
the gaiety and spirit of the merry throng 
received an impetus when Cicely came, and 
that she was the reigning queen on the vil- 
lage green. ' How have you managed to 
get out at this hour? We thought your 
grandfather always kept you at home in the 
evening. Tell us how you came here,' were 
questions with which she was assailed on all 
sides. 

And when, between pauses to recover 
her breath, she informed them that a strange 
gentleman was closeted with her grand- 
father, still greater seemed the astonishment 
of the youthful villagers. Swinton was a 
quiet peaceable place, and strangers were 

c 2 
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but little known in it. True, when the great 
family at the Hall was at home people came 
and went more frequently, but they had 
been travelling for the last two years or 
more, and since they had left no incident 
of any note had befallen to afford food for 
the village gossips, save the very ordinary 
ones of their own agricultural and laborious 
life. To everyone, children included. Old 
Peter was a mystery ; and on the rare occa- 
sions when he appeared in the village he was 
treated with an amount of respect and re- 
verence which denoted that the good folk 
scarcely accepted him as one of themselves. 
Of late, however, they had ceased to discuss 
him and his affairs, and nothing had occurred 
to create fresh surmises or new wonder till the 
advent of this stranger. Sure enough they 
had all seen him ride through the village ; 
but the children's curiosity was the first to* 
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be gratified by the announcement that he 
was actually m Peter's cottage, in intimate 
^nd serious conversation with him, and that 
Cicely had been sent right away that she 
might not interfere with their talk. The 
young bright inquiring faces were all round 
her, asking her countless questions which 
she was utterly at a loss to answer ; for 
what so dear to a rural population as an in- 
cident and a stranger ? And weU each of 
those young people knew the severe examina- 
tion they would undergo anent Peter's guest 
on their return to their several homes. Sud- 
denly, however, their chatter is brought to 
a cessation by the approach of no less impor- 
tant an individual than the Vicar. He has 
been taking advantage of the lovely autum- 
nal evening to indulge in a stroll ; and seeing 
several members of the juvenile portion of 
his flock in earnest conversation, he saunters 
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amongst them almost before they are aware 
of his presence. 

* Why, children, what grave and import- 
ant matters are usurping your attention that 
you have left off your games to discuss them ? ' 
he asks, as he places his hand on a curly 
pate. 

The Vicar is beloved and by no means 
feared by the younger community, yet no 
one is ready with an answer ; the Babel 
which has existed for the last few minutest 
suddenly ceases, and there is a dead silence. 

' So,' he continues, smiling * then, I am 
not to be permitted to penetrate this mighty 
secret? Well, I suppose I may trust you that 
it is no mischief your young brains are con- 
cocting.' 

The Vicar was of the Arnold school — ^he 
governed his flock by believing in them, 
and giving them more or less the power and 
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knowledge how to govern and control them- 
selves and each other. 

' Indeed, sir, it is not mischief/ cried out 
Cicely — ^from being the Vicar's pupil she was 
more accustomed to address him than the 
other children — * it is just that a strange gen- 
tleman has arrived at grandfather's, and we 
are all wondering who he can be.' 

' And very inquisitive of you youngsters* 
What can Old Peter's friends have to do 
with you ? ' 

' Oh, he is not a friend of grand-dad's. 
Please, sir, he is quite a gentleman, with ever 
such a long beard — I never saw anyone like 
him before.' 

*And you do not know where he has 
come from?' Was the Vicar forgetful of 
his reproof and becoming curious too ? 

' No, that I don't,' cried Cicely ; * only 
he rode a lovely horse. He asked me my 
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name, and seemed so surprised to see me 
there ! It's queer, isn't it, sir, that grand-dad 
should have such a grand visitor, and that he 
should know anything about me ? ' 

The Vicar evidently thought as Cicely 
did, though it was scarcely fitting he should 
agree with her. He answered hurriedly — 

' Perhaps so, perhaps so. Cicely ; but 
curiosity is a weed of evil growth, my child. 
Trust to your grandfather — ^if he judges it 
right to tell you about this stranger he will 
doubtless do so.' 

And a shade came over the Vicar's 
brow, as though notwithstanding his words 
he too had been somewhat infected by the 
general feeling of wonder which pervaded 
the group of children. 

' Go on with your play, children ; in ano- 
ther half-hour it will be time for you all to 
be in your homes. Good night.' And so the 
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good man walked away, but not towards his 
parsonage, whither he had been directing his 
steps when the group on the village green 
attracted him. Either some topic had been 
suggested to his mind which he wished to 
think out, or he had a more practical reason 
for retracing his steps instead of continuing 
his homeward path. The Eev. Mr. Burke 
had been for many years the Vicar of Swin- 
ton. He had buried his wife and two only 
children in the churchyard close by, and 
now as he descended into the vale of years 
he was a lonelier man than Peter in his 
lodge ; yet to aU outward appearance he was 
a happier one, for he was of a contented, 
resigned, philosophical spirit, and made all 
mankind his friend, individualismg himself 
with each of his parishioners and thoroughly 
making their hopes and fears his own. The 
only one in his whole flock who seemed to 
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set his face resolutely against him was Peter* 
Either Mr. Burke knew so much of the old 
gatekeeper's past that the very sight of him 
awakened bitter recollections, or he dreaded 
lest the worthy clergyman might strive ta 
imriddle the mysteries in which Peter loved 
to envelope himself. Whichever was the 
true reason, Peter evidently avoided every 
opportunity by which he and Mr. Burke 
were likely to be brought even into distant 
contact ; and had he not had Cicely's interest 
very keenly at heart it is more than probable 
he would even have forbidden all intercourse 
between her and the Vicar, so keen was his 
animosity against him. 

After Mr. Burke's departiffe the children,, 
speedily forgetting their passing interest in 
the advent of a stranger, betook themselvea 
once more to their games, and until the sun 
had wellnigh crept out of sight behind the 
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trees of the neighbouring wood their merry- 
voices might be heard shouting and laughmg 
in joyous chorus. But the shadows which 
were gradually smrounding them on all 
sides warned them that it was time to seek 
their respective homes if they did not ex- 
pect a chiding for late hom-s, and one by 
one they gradually dispersed, leaving Cicely, 
who alone lived at any distance, to find her 
way back to the lodge. It was not often 
that she was out so late, and perhaps a dim 
sense of fear stole over her, for, renouncing 
the shorter path through the wood, she took 
to the high road, along which she set ofi* at 
a brisk pace, wondering to herself the while 
whether the stranger were yet with her 
grandfather, and whether she had better 
enter boldly or remain outside till she was 
summoned. Her speculations as to what had 
occurred were, however, speedily arrested 
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by the approach of the very stranger hun- 
self, who, with his horse's bridle thrown 
carelessly over his arm, was walking lei- 
surely in the direction of the village. 

' I wonder if he will know me ? ' thought 
Cicely to herself. ' And shall I drop him a 
curtsey or walk straight on ? ' Again, how- 
ever, her wondering was brought to a sudden 
stop, for the stranger accosted her at once. 

' The grandfather is looking out for you. 
Miss Cicely. He says he thinks you have 
had a pretty good bout of play for this day ; 
but I tell him playdays don't come twice in 
a lifetime ; though I hear you love them 
better than books — eh, httle one ? ' 

Qcely blushed crimson, and for the first 
time in her life felt ashamed of her proclivi- 
ties for fun and frohc. Why she should mind 
the observations of this strange gentleman 
she could not have defined even to herself. 
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but that they struck home and made her 
regret that she was still a child and not a 
staid, responsible woman was the new sensa- 
tion which these few almost jocular words 
had aroused within her. 

* I don't like dry books, but I like pretty 
ones — ^there are so few pretty books at the 
Vicarage.' 

' Beginning already to excuse herself,' he 
half-muttered; but she heard it not, for he 
went on: 'You shall have some amusing 
books as soon as I go back to London. I 
will send them in a parcel to your grand- 
father.' 

' Oh, thank you, sir. How very kind and 
good of you ! Will it not be nice to have 
something pleasant to read during the winter 
evenings! It was dreary and dull enough 
here last winter.' 

And the girl's voice suddenly changed 
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from a tone of glad thankfulness into one 
of weary depression. 

Here was another discovery for the 
stranger, who was an acute observer of 
outward signs. Cicely had already learnt 
what was meant by ' being bored ; ' hence 
the child was fast merging into the woman. 

He did not, however, let her see that he 
had remarked her change of manner, unless 
a curious smile which passed over his face 
told its tale — ^which to an unsophisticated, 
country-bred mind was scarcely probable — 
but he plunged at once into another topic. 

•Your grandfather tells me there is a 
clean, respectable inn in the village ; but I 
don't think he knows much about it. It 
seems to me that he has scarcely been in 
Swinton village since I was last there my- 
self.' 

- Oh, grand-dad does not go out. But 
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I ney^ saw you in Swinton before,' cried 
Cicely, with a sudden accession of courage, 
which either curiosity or the cordiahty of 
the stranger's manner had evoked. 

* Before you were born, Cicely, I used to 
run about in these woods and glades as you 
do now.' 

' Before I was born ! Are you, then, so 
very old ? ' 

Cicely computed years from the very 
limited arithmetical table of her own life. To 
her young mind a man of five-and-twenty 
had already passed from sunshine into sha- 
dow, while a woman of that age was in the 
sere and yellow leaf. 

' That is as people may think,' said the 
stranger, smihng. ' I at thirty-nine still look 
forward to many years of brightness, though 
of course I have more to look back on than 
you at seventeen can possibly guess.' 
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' I don't know that.' And Cicely nodded 
her head with an amount of girlish sagacity 
that seemed to amuse her companion. 'I 
don't know that. I have had my troubles- 
too, and I often think them all over when I 
am by myself.' 

' You shall tell them to me, sweet Cicely,, 
some time. I shall probably be in these 
parts for the next few days.' 

' Tell them to you ! And why, pray,, 
should I confide my secrets to you ? ' And 
there was a flash in the dark eyes — the ad- 
jective before her name had failed to please 
Cicely, in whose nature there was a chord 
which jarred at the touch of over-familiarity. 
She was but a lodge-keeper's grand-daughter, 
but for all that it seemed as though she pos- 
sessed the pride of race. 

* Nay, nay, little one, there is no especial 
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reason, save that perchance I may claim the 
privUege of an old friend/ 

' Why, I tell you I never saw you in my 
life before.' 

*But your grandfather and I have not 
met to-day for the first time.' 

* That is quite another matter,' said 
Cicely, laughing. ' You must make yourself 
my friend before I can tell you my secrets.' 

' So I will. Nothing will give me greater 
pleasure.' 

' Oh, you will find it very difficult — ^you 
cannot think how hard I am to please.' And 
Cicely laughed merrily at the thought of this 
fine gentleman wishing to be her fiiend; 
while he, studying her inner natm-e closely 
the while, made the mental observation that 
she already knew by instinct how to wield 
her woman's attributes with grace, and that 
the bud now unfolding into beauty needed 
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more careful watching and tending than it 
was likely to receive among the weeds and 
common flowrets which choked up the hedges 
around Peter's cottage. 

By this time, however, it was nearly dark, 
and the stranger judged it wiser to postpone 
till the morrow any farther analysis he might 
care to make of Cicely's character ; so, bid- 
ding her speed home at her quickest, he was 
preparing to start once more in search of a 
friendly inn, when a third person appeared 
on the scene. It was the second time that 
evening that the Kev. Mr. Burke had in- 
truded on a conversation in which he was 
scarcely intended to take a part. Surely 
a spirit of restlessness had possessed' the 
worthy Vicar. 

' How on earth did he come there at that 
particular moment?' was Cicely's mental 
query, while she half- dreaded a lecture for 
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talking and laughing with the stranger. The 
fact was, the Vicar had been strolling in the 
wood, looking perhaps for the very meeting 
he had stumbled on on the high road, though 
truth to state he had in no way expected 
that Cicely would take a part in it. 

Her exclamation, ' Oh, Mr. Burke ! I 
scarcely knew you in the dark,' served, how- 
ever, as an introduction, for the stranger at 
once held out his hand. 

' My good old firiend, I dared scarcely ask 
if you were still in these parts.' 

' The man is a wizard and knows every- 
body,' thought Cicely, half-incUned to run 
away, but still Ungering out of curiosity to 
hear what the Vicar, who was peering closely 
at the stranger, would say. His recollection 
or his eyesight, however, failed him, for it 
was not till the other cried, ' Harry Durant 
— ^I am Harry Durant,' that he cordially 
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returned his hand-grip as he exclaimed, ^ M7 
boy, my dear boy, I am glad to see you 
back at Swinton. Where have you been all 
these years ? ' 

^In Italy, studying ; and when at last I 
come home and expect to find my people at 
Swinton Hall, of course they are all away in 
Germany or Paris, or somewhere/ 

' If a warm welcome at Swinton Vicarage 
will in any d^ee compensate for its absence 
at the Hall, you have it with aU my heart,*^ 
said the Vicar. * So come along, and let me 
put you up for the night. Kun away home. 
Cicely, as fast as your young legs can carry 
you. You have no business to be out so 
late.' 

' Shall we not see her part of the way ? ' 
suggested the man who had called himself 
Harry Durant. 

* Quite unnecessary, my dear boy. Swin- 
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ton high roads are safe enough for young 
folk. Good night, Cicely.* 

*Mr. Durant is going to sleep at the 
Vicarage, and not at the inn, grandfather,' 
was Cicely's announcement when she entered 
the lodge ; but it received no acknowledgment 
but a grunt and a recommendation that she 
should mind her own business. Peter did 
not even inquire how she had come by the 
knowledge. He was busy arranging some 
papers, and scarcely even raised his head to 
look at the girl as she entered. 
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CHAPTEK III. 



OVER A PIPE. 



SwiNTON Vicarage was a long, low-storied, 
regular building, with but little of the 
picturesque to mark it externally, but with 
a superabundance of that comfort within 
which to many people materially com- 
pensates for beauty. Since the death of 
Mrs. Burke the drawing-room was opened 
only on rare occasions, but the parlour or 
library in which the Vicar sat might be 
quoted as typical of a genial homely dwell- 
ing-room, without any aflfectation of grandeur 
or display. It was into this private den that 
he conducted Mr. Durant after they had 
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finished their supper, which, Uke everything 
provided by the Vicar, was plentiful and 
generous in kind, for there was no stint or 
want of thought in his mode of conducing 
to the wants of his fellows. Now he is 
flitting about, caring for all the minutias of 
Mr. Durant's creature comforts, himself fill- 
ing his pipe with some wonderful Latakia 
he keeps specially for his fiiends, and in a 
thousand httle ways testifying his delight at 
the return of this man who had been so 
long a stranger, and cordially welcoming 
him as his guest. They are settUng them- 
selves down for a good evening's chat, for 
the younger man has many an experience 
to relate, while the life of the Vicar, save 
for the advent of death in his dwelling, 
has been comparatively monotonous and 
commonplace. 

' Art is not the result of understanding 
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but of ms[Hration,' Mr. Durant is saying as 
he lounges back comfortably in his arm- 
chair, smoking complac^itly the while. 

*And this inspiration you imagined 
yourself to possess, or you would not have 
gone to Italy to study?' asks the Vicar, 
smiling as though he did not altogether 
believe in his firiend's genius. 

*Ye3, I suppose so; but you see there 
was a veiy serious obstacle in the way of 
my advancement' 

* And that was ? " 

^ I have just enough money to make 
me lazy and cause others less blessed 
with the world's goods than myself to dub 
me a virtuoso/ 

The Vicar laughed* 

^Biches are not usually considered an 
impediment,' he said ; ^ but then, I suspecti 
7<^ view most things in life from a different 
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standard to that of other men. Would you 
go so far as willingly to exchange your gold 
for the poverty of genius ? ' 

'Ay would I, if I thought the genius 
would really exist as well as the poverty. 
But I have my doubts, my dear Burke — I 
liave my doubts.* 

'Is one to infer from these remarks,' 
asked the Vicar, ' that your sojourn in 
Southern climes has not been wholly suc- 
cessfiil ? ' 

' On the contrary — ^very much on the 
-contrary. I have enjoyed life as it only 
•can be enjoyed by a man with artistic 
proclivities, but who yet has enough of the 
philosopher about him to quaff pleasures 
freely and put the cup of annoyance but 
rarely to his lips. For this I fancy I have 
an unusual specialitS. With such a gift how 
"Can life be unsuccessful ? ' 
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* Life ? No, perhaps not. But these are 
somewhat heathenish doctrines, my dear 
boy; I trust during the practice of them 
you will not quote me as your first master.' 

Harry Durant laughed joyously. 

* I am not so sure that you can altogether 

disclaim me as a disciple. Looking at the 

root of the matter, I think I can trace back 

to my boyhood the extreme veneration I 

felt for the easy complacency which you 

always evinced even in the most trying 

situations. Perhaps I have sought to copy 

it. Perhaps the disciple being, as you would 

say, more of a heathen, has outstepped the 

master.' 

*Bad, bad — this is very bad, Harry."' 

But yet the Vicar laughed, as though he 

felt there was some truth in his former 

pupil's remarks. 

' At all events you have not imparted 
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your philosophical views to all your parish- 
ioners. I had a chat with Peter at the lodge 
to-day, and a more dolorous old curmudgeon 
I have not seen this many a year/ Mr. 
Durant remarked. 

A more serious expression than was its 
wont spread itself over the Vicar's face at 
this allusion. 

' He is the Swinton thorn/ he said, 
gravely. 

' And I presume Cicely is its rose ? ' 
suggested the younger man. * She is pretty 
enough and blooming enough to rank with 
the queen of flowers. Very like her ' 

' Hush, Harry, hush ! we never mention 
certain names. It is indiscreet. The girl 
knows naught of her history — let her inno- 
cence remain unimpeached, even for ever, if 
it be possible.' 

Mr. Durant took his pipe from his mouth 
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and, laying it on the table, looked at his 
companion for several seconds without speak- 
ing — ^then he laughed noisily. 

' In truth I have left Swinton village 
very far behind me during the years I have 
been travelling along the high roads of the 
world. So you really imagine that Cicely 
will go on for aye content with the mono- 
tonous nothings this country-side affords, 
and drone through life the prosy, homely 
wife of some bucolic ? No, no, Burke, don't 
think it for a moment — ^my more cosmopo- 
litan experience tells me it is impossible.' 

* I don't know how you are capable of 
giving an opinion on the matter. The girl is 
a perfect stranger to you.* 

' True I never saw her till to-day ; but 
five minutes' conversation with her has told 
me more than perhaps years of close inti- 
macy has revealed to you.' 
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* For heaven's sake, Harry, beware how 
you talk nonsense to this girl. I feel very 
responsible for her future welfare ; in fact, if 
I may say so, I almost regard her as my own 
child. Poor Cicely ! Peter is but a broken 
reed to trust to, and he is her only friend.' 

' Between us I dare say we can manage 
something for her — only don't imagine she 
will be content to remain in this village.' 

'Between us — between us — I repudiate 
the partnership,' said the Vicar, testily. ' Why 
should you show any interest in her? I 
don't understand this sudden empressement 
on your part.' 

' Possibly not.* And Mr. Durant crossed 
his legs and smoked vigorously, as though 
he in nowise cared to make the Vicar a con- 
fidant of the reasons which prompted him to 
interest himself in Cicely ; and though he was 
pushed hard with several leading questions 
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he exhibited an amount of taciturnity on the 
subject which was worthy even of Peter 
himself. 

The Vicar, notwithstanding his proverbial 
complacency in matters of trial, was obviously 
vexed. He had known Harry Durant as a 
boy, when, being an orphan, he had passed 
much of his time at Swinton Hall, which 
belonged to his maternal uncle. In fact, 
frequently during the hoUdays Master Harry 
had become his pupil. For years, however, 
the Vicar had seen nothing of him ; yet with 
the recollection strong in his mind that as a 
youngster he was not easily restrained, but 
wild and fiill of adventure, he scarcely 
judged that after years spent in a careless, 
Bohemian Ufe he was exactly the man to 
choose as a partner in the guidance of a 
young girl's career. After a time they 
^ drifted into other talk, and the night moved 
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apace, yet their conversation had lost its 
tone of intimacy and good-fellowship. Both 
the men evidently had a knowledge of past 
episodes in the life of Peter the lodge-keeper, 
and indirectly as they were concerned with 
his grand-daughter, but neither of them 
cared to speak of what he knew. There 
was decidedly a want of trust existing 
between them — each feared lest the other 
might not be so well-informed as himself, 
and that some fresh information might 
■consequently be conveyed by an unguarded 
word. 

With the Vicar, though the sacrament 
of confession was unknown in his religious 
code, yet an instinctive sense of honour 
forbade him to reveal secrets of which he 
would never have been the possessor save in 
his capacity of spiritual adviser — Whence his 
silence ; but in the case of Mr. Durant some 
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closer individual connection with past oo- 
cuixences probably prompted him to make 
no farther remarks — ^at least the Vicar 
thought so. 

And while the younger man was with 
some garruHty relating many adventures in 
which he had taken active part during his 
residence abroad, the Vicax's busy brain was 
scarcely following the narrative ; it was vainly 
searching through old recollections for the 
missing hnk which could connect Harry 
Durant with the mystery which enveloped 
the inmates of the Swinton lodge. The 
Vicar's tale was evidently somewhat incom- 
plete ; else he could scarcely have failed to 
fit in the various scenes and dates. No, it 
is no use, and once more he seeks to dash 
con amove into Mr. Durant's vividly-described 
pictures of Southern climes. 

J So you have left all these bright sun- 
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shiny scenes, in the description of which you 
commingle the talents of the poet and the 
painter, and have returned to England for 
good — is it so ? ' asked the Vicar, after hs- 
tening, or apparently hstening, to a longer 
rhapsody than usual on the part of his ex- 
pupil. 

' For good ? Well, yes, I suppose so ; but 
I have scarcely yet had time to shake my ideas 
together and form an opinion on the merits 
and demerits of England as a permanent 
residence. Perhaps I shall marry and settle 
down respectably — there is no knowing. I 
have always professed a preference for the 
celibate state, but " when I said I would die 
a bachelor I did not think I should hve till 
I were married." ' 

' One of your cousins at the Hall, per- 
chance,' suggested the Vicar, ' might prove 
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the chosen lady. Did you meet them 
abroad ? ' 

' I did, aud by that same meeting can 
aver that no such marriage is hkely to take 
place. I have scarcely escaped to my pre- 
sent age the blandishments of pink-cheeked, 
blue-eyed missish girls, however much they 
may be backed by the manoeuvres of a tole- 
rably open-eyed mamma, to be let in by my 
lady-aunt and her two cooing doves.' 

' Harry Harry, you are as incorrigible as 
of old. Yet you came over to pay Swinton 
Hall and its inmates a visit — expressed some 
regret, too, at their absence.' 

' Are they not my nearest relations, and 
is not Swinton Hall my quasi^om!^ ? ' And 
there was a tone of sarcasm in his voice, 
while his hps could be seen to quiver beneath 
his thickly-curling beard. 
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' Love lias not, tlien, been strengtlicned 
by absence,' observed Mr. Biu:ke, musingly. 

' Love strengthened ! ' And the young 
man laughed. ' Say rather hate has not weak- 
ened ; that is surely a more correct term to 
apply to my feelings for my dear aunt ; that 
is, if she be capable of evoking any sentiment 
at all save one of contempt. But don't let us 
talk of her. I see a lowering ex}:)ression on 
your brow which betokens no good ; and as 
for me, a contemplative survey of the subject 
invariably produces dyspepsia.' 

Hence it may be inferred that the rela- 
tions between Mr. Harry Durant and the 
domestic circle at Swinton Hall were not of 
the most amicable kind. For a time, owing 
to their temporary absence, disputes were 
likely to remain in abeyance ; and Harry 
Durant, faithful to his estabhshed creed of 
never allowing himself to think of disagree- 
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able subjects, was resolved to make no 
farther allusion to the family strife which 
had in the past so influenced his life as ta 
drive him forth an aUen to seek fortune in a 
foreign land. A second subject, then, had 
arisen on which he and the Vicar could 
scarcely meet on common ground, and the 
evening, begun so thoroughly with the 
earnest of mutual r€gard and confidential 
undei^anding, threatened to fall ofi* some- 
what drearily. Between intervals of forced 
talk there were long hiatuses, during which 
neither man seemed to have sufficient energy 
to seize a general topic and force pohtios^ 
literature^ or science to hold the place 
mutual confidences had abaodcoied. Thev 
were old Mends, and stood but little on 
cen^mony in their inteivx^urse with each 
other; and at last they trusted almost to the 
sodability of silence to stiengthen the bond 
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of union which had bound them in the 
distant past. Harry Durant smoked on with- 
out speaking, while the Vicar sat moodily 
and gazed vacantly at the fire which he had 
ordered to be lighted, more for cheerfulness 
than for warmth. It is getting near mid- 
night — surely aU Swinton parish save the 
Vicar and his guest are long since a-bed and 
asleep — for they keep early hours, these 
country folk ; and to see lights burning so 
late even at the Vicarage is a very unusual 
occurrence. 

After a long interval of quiet, when 
the clock on the mantelshelf as it ticks mo- 
notonously is the only sign of hfe, the Vicar 
starts to his feet. 

'What is that — ^what can it be — what 
can have happened ? ' 

'Nothing, my dear man; I heard no- 
thing. Your brain is getting sensitive from 
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watching loDger than usual to-night. Let 
us to bed.' 

But the Vicar was not to be appeased 
, by his friend's raillery, 

' Nonsense, Harry ; I am not easily de- 
ceived. I distinctly heard a footfall on the 
gravel walk outside. Ah ! there is the dog. 
I thought he would begin to bark ere long.'' 

' En avanti' cried Harry Durant, shoul- 
dering the poker. ' Let us see who this inso- 
lent intruder may be who dares to intermpt 
the peace of Swinton Vicarage in the dead 
of night.' 

' Fray be rational, Harry. It is probably 
a summons to some sick or dying parishioner, 
though we had a perfectly clean bill of 
health this morning.' And the Vicar unfas- 
tentid the low window, and, tlirowiug 
opcu, peered oat into the darkoi 
dt^ was still barkj 
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though more restless than irritated, and to 
the Vicar's shout of ' Hallo, Nero ! what is 
the matter ? ' no answer was vouchsafed, 
save a sharp testimony from the animal in 
question that he had heard the voice of his 
master. 

' It is nothing at all. I told you so,' said 
Mr. Durant, who still stood on the hearth- 
rug, shouldering his poker and smoking his 
pipe. ' You are nervous, old fellow. Drop 
the subject, and let us go to bed.' 

The Vicar, thus admonished, proceeded 
to shut the window reluctantly. Evidently 
he was only half-convinced. It is not easy 
to shake a man's belief in the instinctive 
sagacity of his dog ; but the frame, slowly 
descending, had scarcely reached the sash 
when a violent rattUng at the front door 
brought with it the conviction that the 
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Vicar's surmises had been by no means un- 
founded. 

Without another word both the men 
went into the outer passage together, Harry 
Durant having deposited his poker when he 
found there was some reality in the situation. 
With difficulty the Vicar succeeded in un- 
doing the various bolts and fastenings. It 
was evident that a certain amount of ner- 
vousness had possessed him ; al last, however, 
the door was open. Standing in the porch, 
with a shawl thrown over her head and her 
bright cheeks pale, almost livid, as though 
from some sudden fright, was — Cicely. 

' Grandfather ! oh, come to grandfather ! 
Quick — quick ! ' was all that she had the 
power to say, and she fell senseless at the 
feet of the two men. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THROUGH THE DARK VALLEY. 

A PEW minutes sufficed to lift Cicely up, 
carry her into the Vicar's sitting-room, and 
summon his old housekeeper, who, akeady 
comfortably enjoying her first sleep, c^me 
grumbhng downstairs at being awakened to 
wait on that ' bit of a girl.' In fact, so ill- 
tempered and cross-grained did she appear 
that Mr. Durant resolved to remain himself 
till the girl should be restored to conscious- 
ness, and let the Vicar set off alone to dis- 
cover, if possible, what had befallen at the 
lodge. 

' Speedily I will follow you,' he had said 
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as Mr. Burke, rather loth as he was to 
leave him, had departed ; but a few minutes 
grew into many, and Cicely still lay motion- 
less where they had placed her. Even the 
old servant became less irritated at being 
summoned from her bed as she stood and 
watched the usually bright young beauty, 
who looked pale and ghastly enough now to 
be the bride of grim Death himself ; while 
to their many varied tentatives on her be- 
half the state of coma in which she lay for 
a time refused to yield. 

' Let her just sleep it out ; she is exhausted 
maybe,' said the crone. * Or perhaps she has 
seen a ghost in the wood — ^there is one 
wanders there of nights, so folks say. For 
my part I wouldn't be out after dark to save 
the best hfe as is. But they lasses, they is 
always running after lovers or summut.' 

' Nurse Frizbj% you are a fool,' was Harry 
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Durant's by no means complimentary re- 
joinder as he raised Cicely's head and tried 
to pour some brandy into her month. 

' And who may you be, sir, iis goes for 
calling an old body names ? ' she demanded, 
angrily. *My stars, if it bciint Master 
Harry! ' 

* Oh, then, you do know me ? ' 

' Know the blessed face of you ? I should 
think I do. Why, you was that worritin' 
and teasin' a young scapegrace, one wasn't 
likely to forget you.' 

' Well, I'm pretty good at " worritin' and 
teasin " now when I want a thing done, and 
I shall not rest till this child opens her eyes. 
So either try some other plan to wake her or 
let us have the village doctor fetched.' 

* He beant no good — don't get no prac- 
tice in these 'ere parts. She'll come round 
presently, never fear. And to think as you 
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are Master Harry, and me not know as you 
was here ! Of course, now, you thought I 
was at the Hall; but I came here to look 
after the Vicar when the master and the 
missis went abroad. None of they furrin' 
parts for me.' 

The idea of the family from the Hall 
having any desire to travel m ' furrin' parts ' 
with Mrs. Frizby, who had been for many 
years the crosspatch nurse of the establish- 
ment, as an attendant, would have evoked a 
laugh from Mr. Durant if he had not been 
too much taken up by Cicely to do more than 
bestow a very passing thought on any other 
matter. He, however, remembered her pro- 
clivities of old — how as a boy she used to beat 
him unmercifully with a strap which was her 
constant companion, and in many ways con- 
tribute to the juvenile miseries both of 
himself and his cousins ; and he determined 
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on no account to leave Cicely to her tender 
naercies, whatever dire event might have 
occurred to produce the girl's state of 
torpor. 

* There, I told you she would come round 
in time — she is opening her eyes wide enough 
now. A girl like her beant hkely to droop 
long, as though she was a fine lady. Look 
up, chit ; here's Master Harry a worritin' over 
you as though you was one of the ladies at 
the Hall.' 

Cicely, thus appealed to, cast an im- 
ploring look at Harry Durant, and then 
shut her eyes again and shivered. 

' What is it, Cicely, my dear child ? ' he 
asked, in gentle accents, so diJBferent to the 
harsh, almost jeering tones in which Nurse 
Frizby had addressed her. ' Tell me, Httle one, 
will you not, what has happened .? ' And he 
took Cicely's cold hand and held it almost 
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tendei'ly between both liis own. Once more 
she opened her eyes and looked at him. 

' Take me away ; don't let me see it or 
think of it any more — oh, somebody help me 
to forget it ! ' 

' Bless the girl's heart ! has she gone 
mad ? ' muttered the old woman ; but an 
authoritative ' Silence, Nurse Frizby ! ' put 
a temporary end to her prating, and she 
walked off to another part of the room 
with much the appearance of a whipped 
hound. To be reprimanded, instead of to 
reprimand, was indeed a new phase in the 
liistory of Nurse Frizby's daily life. 

Left thus virtually alone with the girl, 
Harry Durant leant over her and whispered 
soothing words such as he knew well how 
to utter. Perhaps he had caught the low 
love-tones of Southern chmes, or perchance 
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it was the instinctive nature ol tlu* man 
which had taught him to be kind and en- 
dearing and gentle with women. 

A dangerous attribute, from whenceso- 
ever he had attained it, was this soft, kindly 
manner — more insidious in its results to the 
recipient of his comtesies than to the donor. 

On Qcely, as on others who luid ex- 
perienced it before her, the calming process 
told, and a sense of immiuiity from harm 
and less dread of that real or imaginaiy 
danger of which she had not yet uttered 
seemed to steal over her. 

' Who will care for me now grandfather 
is dying or dead ? ' she said at last, looking 
up at him with pleJiding eyes. 

Harry Durant sprang from the kneeling 
posture he had assumed beside the couch on 
which they had laid her. 

Here was a home question — one which 
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seemed to take him as it were by storm ; 
for, though he had been discussing Cicely's 
future lot in a temperate sort of mamier 
with the Vicar, it had not entered into his 
calculations to ima^ne that the time was 
so near when it really would become a 
subject for serious thought. 

Yet in what way could Cicely's weal or 
woe interest Harry Durant? Was he so 
large-hearted as to be the declared cham- 
pion of all forlorn, helpless damsels ? 

'Tour grandfather dying!' he exclaimed. 
* Why, he was well enough only a few hours 
ago.' 

*0h! it is dreadful to think of.' And 
Cicely began to tremble violently, and 
covered up her &ce with her hands. ' He 
■yrent out — " away to the village," he said — 
after I got home, and I sat there and waited 
and waited ever so long all alone. I did 
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not dare to go to bed, for grandfather is 
never late of nights. At last I heard a 
scratching noise at the door. I opened it 
after awhile, when I had summoned courage, 
and there stood dumb Molly. Whatever 
she wanted at that time of night I could not 
understand ; but she pulled me by the frock 
and made signs for me to come, and I felt 
sure some evil had befallen my poor daddy. 
Off she set at a brisk pace, I keeping up 
with her as well as I could, for my legs 
from sheer fright refused to go quickly, and 
under a tree in the little wood there he lay. 
Oh, help me to forget it — help me to forget 
it ! ' And Cicely worked herself backwards 
and forwards in a perfect paroxysm of fear 
and horror. 

* Be calm, little one ; the bad dream 
will pass ere long,' whispered Mr. Durant's 
softest tones. 

VOL. I. F 
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' Dream ! ' she cried. ' It was no dream, 
but poor old daddy lying on the ground, 
weltering in his blood.' 

' My child, is this so ? How foolish of 
Molly to go for you ! ' 

Nurse Frizby, who at the other end of 
the room liad been listening attentively to 
Gcely's tale, now came forward. 

' Looks monstrous like suicide, don't it. 
Master Harry ? ' she exclaimed ; but he si- 
lenced her with an imperative wave of the 
hand. 

'Take care of this child here, and be 
kind and good to her, while I go and see 
what really has happened to Peter. It may 
not be as bad as we think. Shall I go, 
Cicely?' 

' Yes, please, sir ; only come back 
quickly, or I shall think you have been 
killed too.' 
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It was evident Cicely's nerves were 
thoroughly unstrung by tlie trajjjedy she 
had witnessed in so unexpected a manner, 
or she would not thus have feared for Mr. 
Durant. 

Once bidden to depart, Harry Durant 
set off rapidly in the direction of the little 
wood ; but, finding no one there, he went 
on to the lodge, whither the Vicar and 
dumb Molly had already transported Peter. 
The old man was still ahve, though the 
feeble spark was wellnigh extinct. He 
sought vainly to speak ; but his secret, 
if he had any to reveal, would never 
be divulged by him in this world. Peter 
was already passing laboriously through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

A man and horse from the Hall had at 
once been despatched for the nearest doctor ; 
but Peter's case was beyond medical aid ; the 
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neighbouring practitioner would scarcely be 
able to give more than a certificate as to the 
causes of death, which according to human 
judgment could scarcely be ascribed to hi& 
own hand. The wound which, occasioning 
the loss of blood, had so frightened Cicely, 
was but a slight one, and had probably 
been produced by a heavy fall against 
the trunk of the tree where dumb Molly 
had found him. ' The presence of old age 
and a certain amoimt of disease would 
account for sudden faintness, followed by 
collapse and death,' the doctors said at the 
inquest which was the natural sequitur of 
this sudden demise. Though how dmnb 
Molly came to be in the wood was a ques- 
tion which would rise in Harry Durant's 
mind in spite of himself, notwithstanding 
the explanation that the deaf and dumb,, 
sllmost half-witted creature was in the habit 
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of wandering about at odd hoiu^. In fact, 
it was more than probable that she it was 
who had gained for the little wood tho 
reputation for being haunted which it had 
obtained among the country-people round 
about. 

So Old Peter died as mysteriously as he 
had lived, and with no one to close his eyes 
save the Vicar he had either feared or hated 
during life, for it were difficult to say which 
feeling had actuated him, though probably 
the Vicar, had he chosen, might have re- 
vealed the cause of Peter's antipathy. One 
word only had he spoken ere his spirit 
passed away, and that was ' Cicely.' As 
Harry Durant leant over his bed trying 
to help, if possible, in ministering to his 
wants, the old man whispered her name 
into his ear as though committing her to 
his care, and then turned away as if to 
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die at peace, as far at least as Cicely wa& 
concerned. 

It was all over— the last rites had been 
performed, the lodge was shut up, awaiting 
orders from the family abroad, and Cicely 
still dwelt at the Vicarage, sharing Nurse 
Frizby's room and receiving from the old 
woman more consideration than it was her 
habit to bestow upon ' bits of girls.' 

She commiserated the poor child's lone 
position, and moreover she elected to refer 
in an abstract, incoherent way to past tender 
passages between herself and Peter in days 
now long gone by, verifying the assertion 
that on every life the sunshine of romance 
has fallen more or less slantingly. 

A long earnest conversation had taken 
place between the Vicar and Mr. Durant on 
the morning following the funeral, and then 
the latter had left for London somewhat in 
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wrath, and with no cordiality in the shake of 
the hand he had felt himself bound to bestow 
on his host at parting ; yet for all his anger 
he had not failed to notice a pair of dark 
eyes which, dimmed by tears, looked sorrow - 
fiilly at him from an upper window, and the 
remembrance of which remained with liim as 
he journeyed rapidly towards the metropolis, 
and perhaps pleaded Cicely's cause more 
effectually than did even Peter's last half- 
uttered recommendation. 

That Harry Durant had a scheme on 
Cicely's behalf there was little doubt, and 
that the Vicar highly disapproved of Ids 
scheme was equally a matter of certainty ; 
but Mr. Durant, with what he considered his 
wider range of worldly knowledge, was not 
the man to be thwarted in his projects by a 
country parson, and from the determination 
apparent in his look and manner it was^ 
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obvious that he intended to walk straight 
along the path he had selected, without 
allowing himself to be thrust into any side- 
ways by what he was pleased to call 'old 
Burke's snivelling dread of a row.' 

Whatever Mr. Durant's plan of action 
might be did not transpire, but after a hur- 
ried dinner at his club he took the night 
train to Paris. 
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CHAPTEE V, 



THE GREY WIDOW. 



A BRIGHT sunshiny autumn day — the Bois 
de Boulogne instinct with life, all aglow 
with gay toilettes and the faces of fair 
women, who pass and re-pass in their dainty 
equipages smilingly recognising their nume- 
rous acquaintances, nor relaxing the honey 
of their look for a moment, even while the 
waspish remark is muttered sotto voce at 
the expense of her on whom they smile the 
most benignly. ' Thus runs the world 
away.' 

As one particular victoria dashes swiftly 
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along the broad avenue leading from the 
Jardin d'Acchmatation, borne on its rapid 
course by a tiny pair of priceless ponies, 
every hat is raised. 

Its occupant is evidently a fashion for 
the time. She is alone, and as she lies list- 
lessly back in her carriage she returns the 
numerous salutations with a languid ioclina- 
tion of the head, as though the homage laid 
at her shrine bored her from the very feet 
of its nauseating excess. To judge from her 
toilette her tastes are simple and refined, 
for though rich in texture and effective in 
design, her dress is of the palest grey, with- 
out any interfering colours to jar with its 
delicate softness. 

' Is she English or American ? ' strangers 

indifference of her 

t once precludes all posaibiUty of her 

The question is seldom 
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answered definitely, for truth to tell no one 
exactly knows whence she has come. 

' Why, it is Mrs. Fitzalan — do you not 
know her ? ' is the usual somewhat ambigu- 
ous reply. 

* Which Fitzalans does she belong to — 
there is an old family of that name in 
S shire? ' brings no nearer answer. 

' Heaven knows. She is a swell, of course. 
No one could be so well-bred, receive so 
graciously, in fact, be so thoroughly c/wc, 
unless she were a swell.' 

And not an individual ever got any far- 
ther than this in their strictures on the Grey 
Widow, as she was not unfrequently called. 
She had been absent from Paris for some 
time, and had but just returned for the 
winter, hence her presence in the Bois on 
that especial afternoon evoked perhaps a 
larger share of notice than on any previous 
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occasion. But she seemed by no means 
elated, she was as ever calm, reposeful, and 
with just enough of sarcasm in the expres- 
sion of her countenance to denote an under- 
current of character which was not usually 
allowed to have its full vent. It was not 
riches which brought so many flutterers 
round Mrs. Fitzalan, for she always gave 
herself out to be a poor woman ; and though, 
as the French say, elle savait vivre^ yet she 
was perpetually informing her intimates of 
the straits she was compelled to pass through 
in order to sun-ound herself with the good 
things of life. A widow ! Was she a widow ? 
Who ever doubted the fact? Yet no one 
could assert with accuracy when, where, and 
how Mr. Fitzalan had died, much less claim 
the high privilege of having been acquainted 
with him in his lifetime— he was an Ame- 
rican, of course ! 
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The ponies reached an hotel on the 
Champs Elys^, and Mrs. Fitzahin mounted 
into her apartments, which, notwithstanding 
her poverty, were situated au premier. 
They were simply and prettily furnished, 
luxury never daring to outstep the limits of 
good taste, and were in strict accordance 
with the subdued, dreamy expression of 
countenance and the neutral tints in which 
their owner loved to drape herself. 

She gave her bonnet to a maid who 
appeared on the scene, and threw herself 
into a fauteuil by the window. A large 
mirror reflected her full-length figure as she 
lounged there, and she smiled superciliously 
as she viewed her own image. Yet it was 
no unpleasing picture ; for though no longer 
in the first flush of youth, Mrs. Fitzalan had 
but reached that meridian of life when riper 
charms are revealed and fascination has been 
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allowed to change places with the coy shy- 
ness of the ingknue. There was a flash in 
her dark eyes as she looked at herself, 
which, accompanying as it did the contemp- 
tuous curl of her lip, denoted that both her 
languor and indifference were but assumed 
attributes attendant on that r6le in life 
which for some reason she had assigned to 
herself. For a long half-hour she lay thus, 
as though weighing carefully the ^xjwer of 
her beauty, or perchance counting back 
through a range of years the ravages which 
time had wrought upon her. 

' It is getting late — will madame 
dress ? ' They were the shrill tones of the 
soubrette, and Mrs. Fitzalan started from her 
dream. 

' No, get me a peignoir. I am not 
going out to-night, and admit no visitors, no 
liter who may call.' 
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* Is madame ill ? ' 

• No child, no. Ennuyee^ Uuit is idl. Do 
as you are bid.' 

' Madame is ennuyee^ aiid she is going to 
stay at home and receive no visitors — but 
that is the way to increase the malady.' And 
the soubrette, muttering to herself, went off 
to obey her mistress' orders. And Mrs. 
Fitzalan, wrapped in the soft folds of her 
peignoir^ toyed with her soUtary repast and 
looked the picture of inertness and of that 
sort of forlorn desolation which has not the 
strength or will to rouse itself By the 
time she had sent away the servants, and re- 
clining on the sofa, with a book for her sole 
companion, was sipping her cup of mocha, a 
loud ring at the bell suggested the possi- 
bility of the evening post. A bright flush 
for a moment spread itself over Mrs. Fitz- 
alan's usually pale features, and tossing her 
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book away with a jerk, she raised herself 
into an attitude of Hstening expectancy. 

There were several letters — notes on 
variously tinted papers — ^but they were 
passed carelessly on one side ; at the very 
bottom of the pile lay the expected missive. 
To judge from external appearances the 
writer of this epistle scarcely belonged to 
the circle in which Mrs. Fitzalan moved, and 
yet she opened it with eager anxiety, while 
those of her more aristocratic acquaintances 
were thrown neglected on one side. It was 
a long letter, full of erasures, blots, and blurs. 
But Mrs. Fitzalan read it and re-read it with 
the greatest care, and the colour became 
fixed in her cheeks as she devoured its 
contents, and the tremulous working of her 
little hands as she held it plainly showed 
how deep was the emotion those spidery, 
ill-formed signs evoked. She crunched it 
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Up into a little ball, and, holding it tightly 
in her hand, sank once more among her 
cushions and closed her eyes. 

' Then I was not mistaken, and to-night 
we might have met — to-morrow, the next day 
at farthest, a rencontre is inevitable. Am I 
equal to the situation ? ' And as she sprang 
lightly from the sofa and cast off momen- 
tarily her languid dejected mien, the action 
itself answered the half-spoken query. 

' It is well that I have received this 
letter. Ah there is a strange fate which 
pre-admonishes me of coming events.' 

She smoothed out the almost illegible 
scrawl, and having once more perused its 
contents, held it to the lamp and watched 
silently to see it burn; then calmly, 
passively, as though no excitement had of 
late prevailed, she read the hitherto ne- 
glected notes which had accompanied it, 
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and made somewhat caustic sotto voce 
comments on their contents as she threw 
them one after the other on the table — 
invitations to dine, to drive, to skate at the 
new rink. It was with a little hard laugh 
that she looked at them as they lay en masse 
before her. 

' And it is of such trash as that that the 
greatest issues of life are composed. Eefiise 
to join in all these idle nothings, and you 
would die forgotten and alone. Eob society 
of its outer coating of veneer, and, my God ! 
how coarse and ill-constructed is the inner 
workmanship I ' 

Once more she dropped down, as though 
oppressed by thought, and, her head bowed 
on her hands, she remained motionless. 
Whatever had occurred to stir up thus 
potently the depths within, with an effort 
Mrs. Fitzalan strove to repress her emotions. 
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At length, starting up, she passed her hand 
^veral times wearily across her brow, a. 
though to mesmerise her brain into the 
tranquillity necessary for practical working. 
Like a ray of light a smile broke upon her 
features, as suddenly an idea seemed to 
-develop itself from among the mists with 
which ever since her return home she seemed 
to have been enshrouded. 

' A la bonne heure — ^yes, I will take the 
initiative.' And seating herself at a little 
-escritoire which stood at one corner of the 
room, she commenced writing rapidly. 

One peep over her shoulder discovers 
that it is no answer to that mysterious 
communication she has just received on 
which she is engaged, but she is copying a 
long list of names, some of the noblest and 
fairest in Paris, from a book which lies 
before her. 

e 2 
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' Tea, these will do — brilliant and select. 
The importance of the situation demands the 
pruning-knife.' 

A few minutes are devoted to the con- 
sideration of which evening will be the 
most convenient and successful, and in less 
than half an hour some dozens of cards of 
invitation lie scattered about Mrs . Fitzalan's 
pretty room. 

' So madame is going to desennuyer 
herself by giving a party?' is Victorine's 
comment when she desires her to send 
Jacques the very first thing in the morning 
to distribute the cards. 

' Yes, and bring the last two new dresses 
irbich have come home. Let me see if 
/«ther of them is fit to wear.' 

'Fit to wear? Why, madame has never 
lad them on, and they are both perfect. 
Mim Dim I madame is caprideuse to-night.* 
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' Bring the dresses, Victorine, and don't 
chatter.' 

Both colourless, white and grey. 
* Joujours la meme chose, c'est fatic/anty 
as the soiihrette said, who loved a bit of 
•colour. 

Mrs. Fitzalan selected the white dress, 
which, as the maid had announced, was 
faultless. 

' Natural flowers, you understand, Vic- 
torine, and pearls — nothing else.' 

So passions, emotions, memories, what- 
-ever they were, that had been called up by 
the sight of a face as Mrs. Fitzalan drove in 
the Bois, and strengthened superlatively by 
the letter she had received later on, had 
they all faded into nothingness, or had they 
merged into woman's reputed safety-valve — 
an assembly and a toilette ? 

Yet as Mrs. Fitzalan sat down once more, 
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C\ Httv-acal portion of her work being over, 
.Kiv w;t* tittle doubt that she viewed but as 
'4^,iAtut to an end these pleasant trifles, which 
ji,^ x^thors of her sex are the ne plus ultra of 
hfr. The platitudes of general society bored 
her, yet she had elected herself its queen ; 
the details of a toilette she regarded as be- 
neath contempt, yet she entered into every 
uiinutia, knowing full well that without care- 
ful attention she would lose her renommee 
as the best-dressed woman in Paris. 

She was aware, none better, that the 
announcement which would be spread far 
and wide on the morrow that Mrs. Fitzalan 
would be at home on the following Thursday 
would cause in many a breast bitter heart- 
1 among those who were uninvited, 
ffld perliapa the knowledge gave her plea- 
sure, for, climbed though she had to the 
exalted position she now held in social hfe. 
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had there not been moments perchance in 
Mrs. Fitzalan's past career when she too had 
craved an entf^Se^ even perhaps been guilty 
of an obsequious act, in order to pass some 
closed portal ? Now, tyrant, like the rest of 
her sex, she tightly holds the cord which 
divides her from those she deems without 
the pale,(and bows stiffly, with her cold smile, 
to poor stragglers who by her means have 
sought to enter into the charmed precincts 
of which she is the self-constituted guardian. 
Nor had Mrs. Fitzalan judged wrongly. Ere 
twenty- four hours are over all Paris is astir 
— ^that is, all the little social English and 
American world which makes the great 
French capital its home. 

It is the first rkinion of the season, and 
Mrs. Fitzalan knows so well how to bring 
the right people together that it cannot fail 
to be a success. 
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' Of course it cannot be so charming as 
those little dinners to produce which she 
understands so thoroughly the art, mais que 
vouhz votes — one must occasionally jostle 
against one's fellow-men in a pleasant, well- 
dressed, well-bred crowd.' 

Thus talk the invited guests, while to 
those whose names are not on the fair 
widow's invitation-list there is still left the 
hope that they may one day, if not now, 
be included in the recherche throng. 

And while chatter and heart-burnings 
are raging pretty equally in the exterior 
world, Mrs. Fitzalan is placidly pursuing 
her even course ; no sign is apparent on the 
surface of her actions to denote that that 
especial party is likely to have any dis- 
tinctive feature to mark it beyond any 
other soiree at which she has received her 
friends, ytill in her hours of privacy and 
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«olitude does she not devote more time to 
details, is she not more scrupulous about 
amalgamations than she has ever been on 
previous occasions ? 

Perchance this very preoccupation pro- 
duces the extra amount of languor which 
makes those aroimd think she is more than 
usually indifferent as to coming events. 

How people are judged by external 
evidence on small premises only, while their 
real inner Hfe is hidden away far from the 
reach of either sight or ken ! 
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CHAPTEK VI. 



THE BBRTRANDS. 



Two days more, and the eventful Thursday 
on which Mrs. Mtzalan is to open her doors 
to the ilite of Paris will arrive. She is sitting 
in her drawing-room, t^ing, not gaily — 
Mrs. Fitzalan never allows the dulcet tones 
of her silvery voice to be strained into a 
laugh — but equably and softly. Her com- 
panion is a man just past what is called the 
prime of life, bearing on his brow the 
impress of thought, perhaps of care. He i» 
lounging at his ease in a large arm-chair, 
and in the enjoyment of Mrs. Fitzalan'a 
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conversation is striving to forget certain 
bygone reminiscences which seem to haunt 
him even in the gayest capital of Europe. 
He is scarcely confiding the history of his 
annoyances, whatever they may be, to the 
widow; while she — when was she ever 
known to confide the secrets of her past 
hfe? Yet their talk is intimate and flows 
evenly. 

A letter is presented to Mrs. Fitzalan, to 
which a messenger is awaiting an answer. 

The hot blood courses over her face as 
she reads it ; but in a moment recovering 
herself, ' I am engaged at present ; I will 
send,' is the cold reply. 

' Pray do not treat me as a stranger, or 
I will go at once/ And Sir Hubert Fleming 
starts to his feet. 

' Pardon, my firiend ; I cannot spare you 
now.' And she places just the tips of her 
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fingers on his arm. ' You are the very 
person I should have sent for before 
answering this letter; and, by an unusual 
freak of fortune, you are by my side.' 

'You would have sent for me before 
answering a letter? Mrs. Fitzalan, this 
is a compliment for which I was scarcely 
prepared.' 

' And therefore I trust you will appre- 
ciate it the more. But a truce to nonsense. 
Who are the Bertrands — ^yes, the name is 
Bertrand — EngHsh people, just arrived in 
Paris? Tell me, Sir Hubert, who are they 
in their own country ? ' 

' Bertrand — ^Bertrand ? I do not know 
them personally.' And Sir Hubert puckers 
his brow into a thoughtful expression, ' Of 
course,' he exclaims, after a moment's pause. 
* I thought I had a hazy recollection of the 
name. There is but one family of Bertrand ; 
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they have an old place iu E shire. I 

hear they are delightful. A father and 
mother, and two young daughters — ^I believe 
no son ; so the girls are co-heiresses.' 

*Ah! my letter makes no mention of 
their fortunes. It is from Lady Montagu. 
She asks permission to bring the mother 
and daughters here on Thursday evening, in 
order to introduce them to me.' 

* And you will consent, of course ? ' 

'Well, I hardly know. I scarcely like 
to make fresh acquaintances unless I know 
all about them. It is such a bore to have 
to drop them ! ' 

'There is no fear that you will regret 
this introduction. The Bertrands are quite 
comme il faut^ and go into the very best 
society in London. Latterly, as you are 
aware, I have been somewhat misanthro- 
pical, and the young ladies have not been 
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dated long, but I know all about them ; in 
fact, I used to be rather lie with the only 
male representative of the family. A deuced 
good fellow he is. I wonder what has 
become of him ? I should like to present 
him to you.' 

' Ah ! ' Mrs. Pitzalan shrugged her 
shoulders, as though she thought the male 
representative of the Bertrands would in- 
faUibly prove a bore, and she went on : * If 
I do invite these people for Thursday you 
will promise to come and meet them, will 
you not .^ ' 

'I will promise to be Mrs. Fitzalan's 
guest ; the presence or absence of the Ber- 
trands will not affect me much.' 

' No, no, of course not, Sir Hubert ; but 
I should hke you to be here.' And Mrs. 
Fitzalan's tones were just a little quivering 
and tremulous. She went on, however. 
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without allowing him time for a remark: 
* So you really think I had better ask them ? 
On your responsibility be it, remember.' 

* I have no fear as far as their social 
position is concerned. Certainly it would be 
quite impossible for me to form any con- 
jecture whether a friendship, as you ladies 
count friendship, is likely to arise from this 
introduction.' And Sir Hubert's usually 
grave features relaxed into a smile. 

' Naturally you do not believe in eternal 
oaths among women — ^what man ever did ? 
Well, I beUeve we are as true to each other 

as we are ' And she stopped, for such 

a look of pain came over him as to remind 
Mrs. Fitzalan that she had wandered into a 
forbidden land. He finished the sentence 
for her, however. 

' As women are to men. You are right. 
Faith and truth ! Woe be to the man who 
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believes in either. And yet how hopeless 
were one's life without behef ! ' 

There was a silence ; for though Mrs. 
Fitzalan burned with the desire to viijidicate 
her sex, yet she wisely determined to forego 
the inclination. To her knowledge there 
were episodes in Sir Hubert Fleming's past 
life which would scarcely bear even her 
delicate handling ; and after a time, during 
which he brooded silently, she rose and 
wrote the note which was to, open her doors 
for the entrance of Mrs. and the Misses 
Bertrand. 

The bell was rung and the messenger 
despatched, and Mrs. Fitzalan sat down once 
more in her sofa-comer. She affected to be 
her passive tranquil self, but unquestionably 
there was something in connection with this 
new introduction which almost overpowered 
her, for now that she had ' done the deed ' 
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and sent the fiat forth to bid these people 
come, the restlessness of fever seemed to 
possess her; even while she sat there her 
hands travelled rapidly about her lap and 
dress, as though they would help to work off 
some of the mental pressure, and a hectic 
spot burnt on each cheek while she talked 
pretty, gracefiil platitudes to Sir Hubert. 

' You will not fail me on Thursday even- 
ing ? ' she repeated nervously when at last he 
rose to take his departure. 

' When did I ever fail you ? It is too 
high a privilege to be deemed your friend/ 
And he courteously bent over the tiny 
fevered hand which lay for a moment in his. 

He walked moodily down the stairs, his 
hat well set on his brow, and passed on to the 
Champs Elys^s, striving with all his might 
to play the part of incarnate misery. And 
yet an hour spent in Mrs. Pitzalan's society 
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could not be said to fail in its effect, for, 
sorely against himself, he both looked and 
felt the better for it, and so obviously his 
friends thought, for he has not proceeded 
many paces ere a hand is laid on his 
shoulder. 

' Hullo, Fleming ! why you look quite 
cheery — for you. What good luck has be- 
fallen ? ' 

* Nothing especial, but do you grudge 
me a moment of sunshine, even supposing 
it to exist ? — which, God knows, it does not 
for me.' 

' Not I ; I hate clouds and darkness, as 
you know. Have you been to see the 
widow?' 

' I have — and what of it ? ' 

' It is dangerous, my good fellow, dan- 
gerous ; though she knows how to make the 
' un shine brightly, does she not ? ' 
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' For you, perhaps — my sun has set.' 
' What infernal twaddle you do talk, 
Fleming! Come on and dine at the Caf^ 
Anglais, and don't be such a duffer.' 

And the young man — for he was a very 
young man who had accosted Sir Hubert — 
linked his arm in his with a degree of 
familiarity which the difference in their ages 
scarcely seemed to warrant. The fact was 
that Sir Hubert, notwithstanding his mis- 
anthropy, was a universal favourite; his 
courtesy and thorough breeding won all 
hearts, and all his acquaintances did their 
utmost to lure him, if possible, out of the 
cloud-land in which, if left to himself, he 
elected to dwell. ' Come on to the Cafe 
Anglais ; I feel intoxicatedly happy to-day, 
and I want someone to share my delirium 

of joy.' 

' You could scarcely have chosen a worse 

H 2 
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companion, my dear Algy. But what has 
occasioned all this bliss ? ' 

' Sweet May is in Paris — hurrah ! ' 
' And who is " sweet May " ? ' 
*Now really, Fleming, this is past all 
permission. Why, everybody knows May 
Bertrand, and, notwithstanding your dol- 
drums, I thought you were tolerably lance 
in the world.' 

* So, so, you are bitten in that quarter, 
are you? And is your siren very charm- 

ing?' 

^ She is just the prettiest, sweetest, love- 
liest girl in Christendom.' 

Sir Hubert patted the young man 
kindly on the arm, while a sad smile stole 
over his face. 

' Of course, of course — so they all are 
while the glamour lasts.' 

'Now, Fleming, none of your nasty 
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chilling remarks — at any rate, not about the 
Queen of the May, if you please — you can't 
have anything to say against her.' 

' My boy, I never saw her in my life, 
but I am to be introduced to her on Thurs- 
day night.' 

' At Mrs. Fitzalan's ? Are the Bertrands 
to be there? It is wonderfiil what way 
your widow has made in Paris, Fleming.' 

Algy Buncombe, though he had only 
been of age a few months, had a far acuter 
knowledge of men and manners than his 
older companion. He was a thorough 
specimen of Young England — hved fast, 
dressed fast, talked fast ; in fact, was what 
the ladies among his own immediate rela- 
tions called ' a very naughty boy ; ' yet for 
all that he was sowing his wild oats like a 
gentleman, and, the men said, would pro- 
bably make a * fine fellow ' at last. With 
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other peculiarities typical of the set to 
which he belonged, Algy had not much 
belief in things either secular or divine, and 
amongst the many humanities whom he 
doubted was Mrs. Fitzalan. Yet, like all 
mortals, he had, notwithstanding his soi- 
disant scepticism, a religion and a god, or 
rather goddess, for the feir May was liis 
passion ^a*o tem. His friends said the fever 
would not last, but in the meantime in 
her was centred the one behef of his 
life. He was not altogether charmed at the 
idea of her introduction to the fashionable 
widow. 

' That is, if she is a widow. For my part 
I don't give her credit for much,' had been 
the end of his sentence as he dropped Sir 
Hubert's arm. 

'Well, that is no one's affair but her 
own. She is very good and kind and bene- 
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volent, and quite grande dame. What more 
do you want ? ' 

* Nothing more while the glamour lasts^ 
eh, Fleming? We all think our house- 
sparrows birds of paradise till we find they 
are nothing of the kind. You have been 
done once, old fellow ; don't let yourself be 
done again.' 

Sir Hubert Fleming winced as though 
these words had gone straight home, but he 
did not attempt to answer them, and they 
proceeded in silence for some little dis- 
tance. 

These two men were the exact anti- 
podes to each other, and yet they were 
not infrequently companions. Sir Hubert 
believing, trusting in, making excuses for 
everyone, notwithstanding that he had once 
been cruelly deceived ; Algy Buncombe 
scoffing, mocking, looking for evil, although 
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he had known no sorrow, and still had the 
sunshine of life in its fullest radiance about 
his path. The young man revelling in an 
almost impertinent confidence in himself — 
his opinions, his good looks, his position — 
and yet asserting himself with an amount of 
bonhomie which made his conceit rather 
amusing than disagreeable ; the older man 
retiring and silent, hiding his light, as it 
were, imder a bushel, allowing this boy to 
rule over him and dictate to him as though 
he were his mental superior. For know- 
ledge of the ways of the world Algy Dun- 
combe had perhaps few equals ; but in in- 
tellectual power, refinement of thought, and 
intimate acquaintance with the deeper in- 
struction gained from books. Sir Hubert 
Fleming might, if he had been less bashful, 
have taken his position on a pinnacle to 
which Algy Duncombe would never attain. 
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Algy fancied he was of use to Sir Hubert 
in occasionally giving him what he was 
pleased to call ' an eye-opener ; ' while Sir 
Hubert, who really enjoyed basking in the 
bright geniality of the boy's society, tried to 
make himself believe that he had selected 
him as a companion for the sake of influ- 
encing him for good. Whatever the origin 
of the alliance, it was at least one likely to 
be productive of benefit to both the allies. 

' Miss Bertrand will have money,' ob- 
served Sir Hubert on a sudden, after they 
had walked some distance in silence. 

' Yes, I know ; and I have not a sou, I 
suppose you mean to insinuate, or shall not 
have in six months, at the rate I am living 
now.' 

' Things are not quite so bad as that, I 
trust, my dear Algy. Your father makes you 
a handsome allowance.' 
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' Does he ? According to his old- 
fashioned ideas I suppose he thinks it 
suflScient ; but if I did not fly a few kites I 
should never manage to get on at all. But 
the worst of it is the ciu:sed things will fall 
due, and the governor's 300/. a year is no- 
mortal use. He says he cannot afford to give 
me any more. I am sure I hope it is not 
true, or I don't know what will happen ta 
me eventually.' 

' Your father always seems to me a 
substantial man, careful of his money more 
from habit than necessity.' 

' Humph ! I don't believe in much, you 
will say, and I certainly have not any 
behef in my father's wealth. That City house 
he has belonged to all his life is very big and 
pompous and all that, but it is my firm 
opinion that it is rotten.' 

' Algy, for goodness sake don't circulate 
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such a report. You scarcely know the da- 
mage it might do you/ 

'Not to another creature but you, my 
dear Fleming, would I say it for the world ; 
but here, unier vier Augen^ as the Germans 
say, allow me to repeat what I said at 
starting, namely, that I do not believe in the 
prospect of a sou ; that I am in love with a 
pretty girl with money, to whom for that 
reason in honour I can't propose ; and that if 
I were not of a naturally cheery disposition I 
should throw up the cards and cut oflf to 
China or some heathenish place. As it is 
I shall stick to the old craft and trust to 
luck.' 

'Have you ever had any thoughts of 
yourself going into the City house ? ' 

' The governor won't have it at any price. 
Of courae he thinks I should find out far too 
much ; so he gives me 300/. a year to keep 
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me quiet, and I amuse myself till the bubble 
bursts/ 

' And what then ? ' 

' What then ? Heaven knows. Turn bil- 
liard-marker I should think would be about 
the form/ 

* 

*My dear Algy, I hope you are mis- 
taken/ 

' So do I with all my heart ; but though 1 
know nothing, there are outward signs which 
make me suspect a good deal. By Jove there 
is Harry Durant — I have not seen him since 
we went to Pompeii together a year ago. 
Hullo, Durant ! Well met in Paris ! When 
did you come ? ' 

* Only a few hours ago. Fleming, too, as 
I live ! Why this is a pleasant surprise.' 

' Come on and dine,' shouted Algy ; ' we 
are starving.' He would scarcely have been 
a true specimen of the jeunesse doree if he 
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had not added the talent of the gourmet to 
his other quaUfications. 

So the three men adjourned to the Cafe 
Anglais, where the ordering of the dinner 
was entrusted by mutual consent to Algy. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

' so VERY UNEXPECTED.' 

Lights, flowers, miisic, gay tx)ilettes, the 
stereotyped paraphernalia attendant on 
one of society's brilliant gatherings. Mrs. 
Fitzalan's reception was in all this but a 
fitcsimile of many previous ones, while she, 
moving gracefully about, in her rich soft silk, 
uttered those pleasant nothings which make 
everyone feel the agreeable sensation of 
receiving an individual welcome. Never, 
however, did she take her eyes off the door, 
she watched it with an uneasy interest such 
as the entrance of mere ordinary guests 
would be scarcely likely to evoke. 
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The rooms are tolerably full, and the 
usual Babel of many tongues is heard on all 
sides. Mrs. Fitzalan's lower lip is seen to 
quiver, her eyes to sparkle suddenly, as 
though nerving herself for some expected 
trial, but she walks forward with a firm step 
and receives with her sweetest smile and 
most deUcately-turned compliment Mrs. and 
the Misses Bertrand. 

For a second her eyes and Mrs. Bertrand's 
meet, but she neither flinches nor quails, 
only expresses a hope that the acquaintance 
begun to-night by Lady Montagu's kind inter- 
vention may strengthen and develop; and 
thus, almost patronised, Mrs. Bertrand passes 
into the room, where, surrounded by many 
friends, she speedily forgets the momentary 
fancy which suggested that Mrs. Rtzalan's 
pale chiselled features were not wholly 
strange to her. Somewhere on the great 
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highway of the world they had met before, 
though of the name Fitzalan, save as it 
belonged to the fashionable English leader 
in Paris, Mrs. Bertrand had never heard. 
It must be a mistake. Yet Mrs. Bertrand, 
with her cold grey eyes, her wary shrewdness, 
and her keen perception, is scarcely prone to 
mistakes. The wife of a rich man, worldly 
prosperity had smiled on her, and there was 
little she could desire on earth that she did 
not obtain ; still Mrs. Bertrand was always 
striving to double her opportunities. Every- 
body, everything, she regarded as mere 
puppets, to be made in some way conducive 
to her welfiu^ and she read people through 
and through, canvassed their present histories 
and their antecedents, took stock of their 
possessions, and then cultivated them or let 
them down, as she thought they might be 
useM or the reverse. With such procUvities 
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could she be otherwise than repellent, or was 
it strange that women shrank from her, while 
men smiled at her wiles, and looked upon her 
as ' a match-making mamma ' of the most 
offensive type? Such was the mistress of 
Swinton Hall and the mother of the girl 
Algy Duncombe had declared to be the 
' prettiest, sweetest, loveUest girl in Christen- 
dom.' Well might he quake over his father's 
unsubstantial position and groan over his own 
monetary shortcomings, for with such a 
mother as was May's the settlements were 
hkely to prove very real indeed. The bitter 
disappointment of Mrs. Bertrand's life had 
been not having a son to inherit the old place 
and name; for though the girls were to a 
certain extent co-heiresses, yet in default of 
a male heir a large share of property which 
Mr. Bertrand had inherited from his mother 
would go to Harry Durant, as the son of his 
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only sister. This was gall and wormwood 
to Mrs. Bertrand, who hated Harry Durant 
for the fact that he had 'elected to exist/ 
But having unfortunately been born into the 
world, aye, and having grown up in it too, 
the next best thing Mrs. Bertrand could 
•devise was that he should marry either May 
or Eose, and thus keep the broad acres un- 
divided. This, however, was, unluckily, 
more easily said than done. 

' Mr. Durant's roaming tastes and love for 
art were so provoking. They had taken 
Florence in their way on purpose to see him 
when they were in Italy, and it was trying to 
find him associating with a set of dirty low 
Bohemians and wearing the seediest clothes, 
which he chose to call picturesque — no, he 
certainly was not a man she had any respect 
for ; but money weighs heavier than respect, 
and under dear May's influence or sweet 
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Eose's winning smile perhaps Harry might 
improve.' 

But Harry, having quite as great a share 
of worldly acumen as that possessed by his 
dear aunt, was quite even with her intentions, 
designated her ' a wily trickster,' and looked 
much less at his pretty, fresh young cousins 
than he would otherwise have done. The 
nearer Mrs. Bertrand thought she was to 
success in any finessing she had arranged 
for the purpose of throwing Mr. Durant into 
the society of ' the girls ' the farther she 
invariably found herself from the point, for 
he carried her on out of a sheer love for 
fun and then threw her over at the last 
moment. Neither May nor Eose cared a 
button for him — of that he felt very siu:e — 
or he was far too honourable to have played 
with their feelings ; but a passage at arms 
with the old lady was too amusing to be 
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they are dairymaids or milliners' appren- 
tices.' 

So at Mrs. Fitzalan's party May and Eose 
remained demure and almost silent by their 
mother's side, in strict accordance with 
French habits, but affording an immense 
amount of hilarity to the many independent 
young Americans in which the society 
abounded. Algy Duncombe had just come 
in, and for a moment a bright colour had 
spread itself over May's telltale face, when 
Eose cried out with girlish spontaneity — 

' Oh, mamma, there is Cousin Harry ! ' 

Mrs. Bertrand turned round with a start. 
* Could it be possible that he had come back 
to Paris to meet them ? ' 

Mr. Durant had already advanced into 
the centre of the room, accompanied by Sir 
Hubert Fleming, who had presumed on his 
intimacy with Mrs. Fitzalan to introduce his 
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friend without asking the usual permission ; 
for had she not repeatedly assured him that 
any friend of his was always welcome ? A 
mere general assertion ; how frequently 
uttered, yet how seldom fraught with real 
meaning ! 

To judge by the almost hvid hue which 
spread itself over Mrs. Fitzalan's face as her 
eye fell on Harry Durant's cheerful coun- 
tenance it could scarcely be doubted that 
he was a most unwelcome guest. She gave 
two or three little gasps, and then for a 
moment she stood rigid, looking at him — 
all her prettily turned compliments and 
gracious hostess-airs had forsaken her. To 
Sir Hubert it seemed as if some sudden 
affection of the heart had seized her, and he 
was about to suggest leading her into the 
outer air, when Mr. Durant put out his 
hand, with a smile. 
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' I am glad to meet you again under 
happy auspices, but sorry to see you looking 

so iu; 

She suffered him to take her hand, of 
which even through the glove he noted the 
icy coldness. Another gasp, and the whis- 
pered words came slowly out — 

' This— is — so — ^very — unexpected. ' 

' More unexpected than pleasant, I am 
afraid,' he said, laughing. 'I fancied you 
were too accompUshed a representative of 
what society demands from her chief ac-^ 
tresses to have allowed the meeting with 
an old friend to affect you thus.' 

Mrs. Fitzalan had been slowly recovering 
herself while he spoke, and she managed ta 
answer huskily 

' True — ^true, one must not give way to- 
impulses. You are right ; in future I must 
study the art of forgetting,' 
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She strove hard to make her words 
playful, but there was a strange dissonance 
in their tone. 

• * Ah, I see my aunt and cousins are 
here ; pardon me for a moment if I go and 
speak to them. We will have our talk to- 
gether later.' 

As he moved from her side she laid her 
hand on his arm, and in a voice so low as to 
reach his ear alone she whispered — 

' Harry — ^for God's sake — be merciful.' 

A fiercer look than it was wont to 
exhibit burnt for a moment on his face; 
then it relaxed into its usual pleasant, almost 
tender smile. 

' To-night at least you have no cause to 
fear.' And he passed on. Before the sur- 
rounding guests had had time to notice 
anything remarkable in Mrs. Fitzalan's re- 
ception of the new comer, he was talking to 
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bis ' dear aunt ' and carrying on a cousinly 
flirtation with May and Eose, thus sheltering 
Algy Buncombe's more decided attentions; 
while Mrs. Fitzalan took Sir Hubert's arm 
and under pretext of a sudden indisposition^ 
begged the baronet, who had been a silent 
but surprised witness of the httle scene, to 
escort her into the fresh air and get her 
some wine. 

'Have you known Mrs. Fitzalan long? 
I had not the shghtest idea you were 
acquainted with her,' Mrs. Bertrand is say- 
ing to her nephew. 

'I have come here to-night as Sir 
Hubert Fleming's friend,' is the ambiguous 
reply. ' One of the privileged, you see, for 
I beheve it is a privilege to be admitted as 
one of Mrs. Fitzalan's guests.' 

' Yes, this house is quite the rage. It is 
our first appearance here ; yet I cannot think 
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when I have seen our hostess before — ^her 
face seems quite familiar to me.' 

' A mere likeness, I should imagine/ he 
answered, smiling. * It is wonderful we do 
not trace resemblances more frequently, 
when we consider how many thousands of 
faces pass before our eyes in a year.' 

' Oh, I am not a painter, and conse-^ 
quently not a physiognomist,' was the tart 
and somewhat irrelevant reply ; * but I feel 
strongly inclined to the belief that I have 
seen Mrs. Fitzalan before. Doubtless I shall 
recollect where it was.' 

Mr. Durant shrugged his shoulders, and 
by way of changing the conversation in- 
quired after his uncle's health, and upset 
some of Mrs. Bertrand's aif-castles by 
announcing that he had not known that 
they were in Paris till he came into the 
room that evening. 
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The temporary weakness past, the hos- 
tess returned, and joining the group of 
talkers, introduced Sir Hubert Fleming to 
the Bertrands. She looked white, calm, and 
stately; evidently for some reason she felt 
herself to be in an anomalous position, yet 
she resolved if possible to remain mistress 
of the situation. Only Harry Durant noted 
her occasionally distrait answer or remarked 
how her glance every now and then wan- 
dered to his face, as though seeking a cue 
for future action. He could not help 
admiring her for what he was pleased to 
consider * her bravery,' and once or twice 
proffered her the assistance for which she 
mutely asked by leading his tiresome and 
inquisitive aunt's thoughts in some other 
channel when her questions were likely to 
prove too difficult for Mrs. Fitzalan to 
answer, being as she was under the surveil- 
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lance of Harry Durant's truth-knowing eye. 
If she could have guessed that Mr. Durant 
was likely to put in an appearance she 
would not have hampered herself with the 
Bertrands, but now the only thing left to be 
done was to exhaust herself in civilities ; and 
by the time the last guest had departed and 
the candles had sunk low into the sockets 
Mrs. Fitzalan's httle remnant of vitality 
seemed to be flickering too, and she threw 
herself on her sofa, as though energy and 
hope were aUke dead and euthanasia were 
all she craved. 

In the hall there is a hum of voices ; 
and the outer door being still open, the 
cheery laughter of her guests may be 
heard as they descend the stairs, but her 
drawing-room is closed and she is alone. 
Once more, however, the door opens, 
and Harry Durant's bearded face, like a 
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spectre out of the old past, appears before 
her. 

'Not to-night — ^not to-night/ she says, 
pleadingly ; ' I can bear no more to-night. 
It is scarcely consistent with your vaunted 
courtesy to torture a woman thus.' 

' Torture, my dear madam ! What have 
I said? The torture exists solely in your 
own thoughts.' 

* The sight of you has recalled much that 
I had hoped now was dead for ever.' 

' Then you have lately received some 
news ? ' 

' I have heard nothing,' she said, softly. 
* What is there to hear ? ' 

^ No letters — ^no intelligence of any kind 
has reached you ? ' 

^None since I first saw Mrs. Bertrand 
in the Bois and by the same day's post was 
told she was in Paris.' 
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' Ah ! She is searchmg, vainly at present, 
in her memory for a likeness. Shrewd though 
she is, you recollect faces better than she 
does ; or perhaps you are more changed than 
is Mrs. Bertrand.' 

' If you had not been here I should 
have managed better.' 

' Possibly ; but roiige sometimes turns up 
when we back noir^ as doubtless you have 
proved.' 

*What has brought you to Paris, Mr. 
Durant ? ' 

* Well, various things — some bearing re- 
ference directly, some indirectly to yourself. 
But it is growing very late, and you look 
faded and pale — suppose we defer our talk 
till to-morrow ? ' 

* When you will,' she answered, in the 
tone of one with whom jfree agency no longer 
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exists. *Only tell me — is it to be war or 
peace between us ? ' 

' Which means, am I going to back you 
up and let you go on your way rejoicing, or 
am I going to turn scandalmonger and relate 
for the amusement of every coterie in Paris 
sundry peccadilloes which happen to have 
come to my knowledge.' 

She bowed her head, but did not speak. 

' Well, my dear Mrs. Fitzalan ' (the 

name came out with a degree of hesitancy 
at which the lady winced), ' this is a question 
I cannot answer to-night — much as I regret 
the amount of sleeplessness uncertainty may 
occasion. Much — very much of the future 
is in your own hands, as far at least as I am 
concerned. When I have said my say it 
will be for you to decide the peace or war 
question. A demain' 
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And he was gone — once more she was 
alone, with the inclination strong upon her 
to throw up the cards forthwith and con- 
tinue no longer this unequal combat for 
position in which she was engaged single- 
handed against Society's world. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

FROM THE VICARAGE. 

Since Old Peter's death, or more truly per- 
haps since Mr. Durant left for Paris, Cicely 
has ceased to be a child. The games on the 
village green have lost their charm, the 
prattle of her juvenile acquaintance its former 
interest. A new era is opening before her, 
a new life dawning in the future. When not 
actually in the presence of the good Vicar, 
who insists on a practical view of things as 
they substantially exist, she is dreaming in 
her own room, and turns a deaf ear to 
Nurse Frisby's impatient injunctions that 

VOL. I. K 
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she should <5ome and hdp her with her 
housewifely duties. 

To think that the girl should moum 
so long for Peter passes the woman's com- 
prehension, 'for he was not so over-com- 
panionable of these later years/ She could 
not look beyond the surface of the matter, 
and failed to see how Peter was Cicely's 
one only prop and friend, and that in losing 
him she instinctively felt that she was on 
the brink of troubled waters. Ay, the sluices 
were removed, although she scarcely realised 
it, and the great torrent of the world was 
about to pour down in its resistless force. 
The peaceful Swinton days were nearly over 
— of this Cicely felt very sure, though what 
that unknown space was like which lay be- 
yond the glades and lanes which surrounded 
the quiet village she knew not, but her vivid 
imagination was ceaselessly sketching unreal 
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pictures of that world of which she knew 
nothing save from books alone. 

Peter's death had awakened an immense 
amount of gossip in the village — ^it was so 
sudden and strange; and though 'the 
crowner ' who sat on the body had judged 
it to be from ' nat'ral causes ' yet the people 
whispered tales of foul play which might or 
might not have any foundation. Dreaded 
rather than loved during his life, the country 
folk about were awed by Peter's ' fearsome 
death,' and many of the remarks which 
reached Cicely's ears when she was among 
her old acquaintances shocked her, and 
perhaps induced her to keep more than 
ever aloof from them and wish that some- 
thing, no matter what, might happen to 
take her away from that dreadful place 
where she had once been so happy. Every 
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day the girl drooped more and more, and 
longed for change, till all her bright colour 
had fled; the attributes of the lily rather 
than the rose were fast becoming hers, and 
even the Vicar was compelled to recognise 
the necessity of at once adopting some plan 
of action for the girl's immediate welfare. 
Should he send her to the sea with Nurse 
Prisby, or should he open his well-worn 
purse-strings and from his slender savings send 
her to a boarding-school somewhere right 
away ? To look on the matter closely, it was 
hard on the Vicar that this girl should be 
thrown on his hands without a friend in the 
wide world to whom he felt justified in turn- 
ing for counsel. If the Bertrands were only 
at the Hall he might have asked the Squire 
for advice — he was a kindly man, who would 
have discussed the state of afiairs with him 
most willingly; while May and Eose had 
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always noticed Cicely, and would have 
helped to rouse her now. Should he write 
to Mrs. Bertrand? An inner voice an- 
swered decidedly in the negative ; her only 
reply would be, ' Send her out as a house- 
maid, and let her work for her living. 
Why on earth do you trouble either your- 
self or me about her ? ' 

In the midst of these reflections and 
doubting moments, during which the Eev. 
Mr. Burke was sorely perplexed in his 
mind, a letter arrived bearing the Paris 
postmark. He carried it into his study, 
and with his spectacles well planted on his 
nose read and re-read it with the keenest 
attention ; then, having carefully placed it 
in his pocket, he went out, without speaking 
to anyone, on a solitary ramble. With his 
soft pastoral hat pulled down on his brows, 
his hands crossed behind him, and hi« 
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shoulders bent forward almost into a curve, 
the worthy Vicar for the time at least had 
lost much of that philosophical sans sou- 
dance which Mr. Durant had accused him 
of having possessed in the past. He was 
obviously placed in a difficult position. It 
is easy enough to some minds to accept the 
inevitable, but troublesome in the extreme 
to be compelled to choose whether this or 
that path will be the more advantageous to 
follow. In some such dilemma Mr. Burke 
found himself at this juncture ; and to a 
man who was no longer in the fullest vigour 
of his mental strength, and whose energies 
had been impaired by the inanition atten- 
dant on a dronish village life, it was no 
enviable position. It was not that Mr. 
Burke was naturally a weak man — under 
different circumstances his faculties of mind 
might have developed into power ; but they 
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had lain &llow so long that indecision and a 
longing for some other mind to lean on had 
crept on him without perhaps his own cogni- 
sance, till now an occasion presented itself 
in which he must choose one of two ways — 
the uphill, difficult road of action and deter- 
mination, or the easy down-hill path of pas- 
sive acquiescence in the opinions and doings 
of other people. Had Mr. Burke's own per- 
sonal welfare been at stake in the matter 
he would probably have sacrificed it to his 
love of ease, but it was on Cicely's account 
that he was harassing and vexing his brain. 
The Vicar was thoroughly unselfish, and he 
would invariably give himself more trouble 
and thought for his fellow-men than for 
himself. 

Should he let Cicely go and plunge, 
under what externally seemed advantageous 
auspices, into the great vortex of the outer 
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world, or should he come forward, adopt 
her as his own child, and keep her there, 
shielding her firom harm in the quiet 
village? Had he the right to do this? he 
was asking himself on the one side, while on 
the other the dread would force itself of 
what the world would make of her if it 
were allowed to stamp its imprint on her 
ductile nature. To propound the question 
to CScely herself would, he felt, be most un- 
satisfisK^toiy. What could she know of the 
difficulties and temptations of life ; and was 
she not even now, girl-like, longing for a 
change? Young people were always on 
the look-out for action, and was it to be 
supposed that Gcely would be dissimilar to 
others ? No, he would not mention the mat- 
ter to her — there was no especial rea;^n for 
an immediate decision ; he would watch her 
narrowly fiar the next few days^ and strive 
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if possible to gain from her manner and 
remarks some clue as to what would be the 
best to do for her in the future. Thus, like 
most undecided people, by procrastination 
he hoped for help. And so after a two 
hours' walk through autumn-tinted woods, 
he once more reached the Vicarage and sat 
down to his midday meal, which he invited 
Cicely to come and share — a privilege to 
which she had not previously been admitted, 
having always eaten with Nurse Frisby. It 
was an honour, no doubt, to be admitted to 
the Vicar's table, but Cicely scarcely appre- 
ciated it as such. She was a little bit shy 
of talking to the Vicar as an equal; and 
moreover Nurse Frisby's strictures on 'the 
hkes of her being admitted to dine with the 
master ' were anything but pleasing. Alto- 
gether Cicely's life was scarcely a bed of 
roses; and if Mr. Burke had asked her 
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whether she would go and seek fortone with 
strangers or stay and be the light of his 
hearth, there is httle doubt bnt that she 
would have elected for the former. But she 
was not to have the choice — at aU events, 
not yet 

And two or three days passed on, the 
\lcar bestowing on Qcely her customary 
instruction, and then, keeping her by his 
ade IcHiger than usual, giving up the read- 
ing of dry books, in which he spent the 
greater portion of his leisure hours, striving 
to bring his mind and the girl's on the 
same level, in order to ascertain, if poe^le, 
whether that affinity existed between them 
which should form the basis of mutual 
r^ard and happiness if they dwelt together 
in the future. Still, the Yicar when he 
thnnght the matter over was not satisfied. 
(Sc^ in no way responded to the interest 
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he evinced for her ; all her youth and girl- 
ishness seemed deadened, and the Vicar was 
powerless to awaken in her a new life. He 
was resolved, however, not to be conquered 
without a struggle, and tried every means 
he knew to please and divert her mind ; but 
games had lost their zest, and the books he 
provided she called prosy and dull, while, 
if she had truthfully given her opinion, she 
would have said that * life at the Vicarage 
was a poor thing — ^not even comparable with 
the old days at the lodge/ 

Thus heavily to Cicely, and unsuccess- 
fully to the Vicar, did several days pass, till 
a second letter from Paris upset once more 
his mental calculations and kept the good 
man closeted for several hours in the privacy 
of his sanctum, while Cicely was left to 
roam at will through the Swinton woods. 
When she came back, her cheeks having 
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regained some of their old roses during 
her ramble, Mr. Burke was standing at the 
door of the Vicarage. 

* I am so sorry to be late ; I hope I have 
not kept you waiting, sir,' cried Cicely in 
some dismay, for the hour of the usual 
midday meal, which she always took with 
the Vicar now, was long past. 

' No, child, no ; I have been engaged, 
and have not thought of the time.' 

' I am so glad ! I was afraid you would 
be angry with me, sir. I forget that I 
ought to keep regular hours now. Poor 
grand-dad let me come in when I liked.' 

' So ! ' And the Vicar looked grave, for 
he did not appreciate the distance she would 
maintain between them, but he spoke kindly. 
' I trust you enjoyed your walk. You look 
brighter and rosier than usual.' 

* Ah ! yes, it is very pretty in the 
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woods. I went down as far as the old mill 
by the dam — daddy took me there some- 
times. I wonder why he liked that walk so 
much? Odd we should find him lying 
not far from there, wasn't it, sir? I didn't 
pass that place, though.* And Cicely put her 
hand before her eyes, as though to shut out 
recollection. 

* Come in, child, come in and have some 
dinner. I have had a letter to-day which 
may interest you — I want to tell you about 
it.' 

Cicely took her hand from her face and 
looked at him in surprise — there was no one, 
she thought, in the wide world who could 
write letters to interest her. 

' A letter ! ' she said. ' I don't know 
anybody who writes letters.' 

' This letter is from Paris.' 

' Ah, Mr. Durant ! ' The girl's face broke 
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into a sudden look of gkdness such as it had 
not worn for weeks, and the Vicar could 
scarcely forego an exclamation of pain. 

' Why should you guess the letter to be 
from Mr. Durant? ' he asked. 

' Because there is no one else in the 
whole world whose letter could interest me.' 

' Well, come in, come in ' — for they were 
still loitering at the door — ' Frisby is ready 
with the dianer.' 

* And afterwards you will read me the 
letter ? Oh, how good of you, sir ! ' 

' I did not say so ; but I wlQ tell you a 
portion of its contents.' 

Cicely ran joyfully upstairs to take off 
her hat and reduce her hair into tidy order, 
the Vicar meantime looking sorrowful, 
almost stern. That Harry Durant's missive 
had at once aroused the interest he had 
so utterly failed to awaken was no pleasing 
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thought, and Cicely's brightened countenance 
as she sat down at the table did not contri- 
bute to his satisfaction. The dinner was 
eaten almost in silence, for the Vicar was 
moody and disinclined for conversation. Ill- 
natured people might have suggested that he 
was out of temper ; and Cicely never spoke 
to him unless he addressed her. At last, 
however, Nurse Frisby had removed all the 
plates and passed away into the kitchen 
precincts. 

* He must produce the letter now ; what 
along time he is ! ' thought Cicely ; and when 
the Vicar pushed away his chair and, seating 
himself in the window, called her to come 
to him she felt as if something very dreadful 
was going to happen. 

' Cicely, should you like to go to Paris ? ' 
asked the Vicar, putting on the sternest 
manner he knew how to assume. 'Or 
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would you rather remain on here in the 
Vicarage ? ' 

There ! the question which had been 
giving him so much anxious thought was 
out at last. 

' Go to Paris ! ' she cried. ' Oh, how de- 
lightful ! But who to ? Is Mr. Durant going 
to take care of me? He promised daddy 
he would — he told me so.' 

'Mr. Durant will have nothing what- 
ever to do with you. You are talking of 
what you do not understand. A lady in 
Paris has offered to take charge of you, if 
you would like to go.' 

' A lady ! Is she nice ? Have I ever seen 
her.^ ' And Cicely's countenance fell. 

' You must find all that out for yourself, 
my dear child, if you decide to go.' 

' Please, sir, can I come back here if I 
don't like her ? ' 
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' Yes, Cicely, certainly. You will always 
find a home here, if that new one to which 
you are invited is not a happy one/ 

' Thank you, sir ; then I think I should 
like to go. But I shall see Mr. Durant, 
shall I not?' 

' I don't know — ^perhaps. But you ask 
very few questions about the lady who has 
written to invite you to go to her.' 

'Oh, I shall find out what she is hke 
when I get there, and if I don't like her I 
shall come back. What is her name, sir ? ' 

' Mrs. Fitzalan.' 

'Mrs. Fitzalan! Did grand-dad know 
her? I seem to remember the name — ^let 
me think. Ah, I saw it once written on an 
old letter in the lodge.' 

' If Mrs. Fitzalan did not know something 
of you she would scarcely have offered you a 
home,' said the Vicar, ambiguously. ' I need 

VOL. I. L 
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not write to her to-day. You can think 
the matter over till to-morrow morning, and 
give me an answer then/ 

' Oh, you may write at once, sir. If 
you don't object, I should like to go and see 
what Paris and this lady are hke, especially 
ifgrand-dad knew her.' 

So about the future, over which age had 
been wavering for the last ten days, youth 
decided in as many minutes, only reserving 
the power to retrace her steps, if she were 
roughly handled in that outer world of 
which she knew nothing. Cicely had yet to 
learn how impossible is retrogression. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

'AS HER OWN CHILD.' 

' Mbs. Fitzallan is ill.' 

' Ah, she looked as though a fit of indis- 
position were coming on at her reception/ 
was the announcement and comment passing 
from mouth to mouth in the coterie to which 
the fair widow belonged, two days after the 
memorable evening when Mr. Durant had 
put in so unexpected an appearance. The 
little world in which Mrs. Fitzalan moved 
failed, however, to discover that on the day 
following her ' at home ' she had, after a 
sleepless night, received the gentleman in 
question in the strictest privacy, and that 

L 2 
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two hours of earnest conversation had re- 
duced her to such a state of utter collapse 
as to make Victorine send forthwith for the 
doctor who usually attended her. Harry 
Durant, with his cheerful face and pleasing 
manners, was not formidable to women as a 
rule, yet he seemed to be more than a match 
for Mrs. Fitzalan, and to be the one man 
she dreaded above all others to meet. 
What he had said to her no one save they 
two knew, but the hvid hue of her features, 
the slow movement of her pulse, told their 
own tale of how the memories which had been 
awakened in that conversation had proved 
almost too much for her physical strength, 
and left her strugghng to retain a feeble 
spark of consciousness and vitality. 

The doctor ordered complete quiet and 
rest. No worries, no sounds of busy life, 
were to reach her. He was counted clever 
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in his profession, yet in this instance he 
failed to remember that at times there is an 
undercurrent of knowledge on which it is 
more dangerous to dwell than on the petty 
troubles of daily existence, for they perhaps 
help to lighten the secret burden which the 
overfreighted wayfarer finds so difficult to 
carry. 

Mrs. Fitzalan was the pampered queen 
of Parisian ffites — ^how could he guess that 
she was suffering from aught save the fa- 
tigue engendered by ceaseless gaiety? For 
two long days she lay in her darkened 
room, till mind and body could stand cap- 
tivity no longer. She would go to Com- 
piegne for a week and see if she could 
recover her nervous power. Though the 
season was nearly over for coimtry haunts, 
the change might yet prove beneficial. At 
all events she would escape the sight of 
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familiar faces, and be saved the daily repeti- 
tion of conventionalities which palled on and 
sickened her. The doctor who was in 
attendance gave his ready concurrence, for 
truth to say Mrs. Fitzalan's sudden indispo- 
sition puzzled him ; and if change did not 
eflfect a cure he was at a loss to know how 
it could be brought about. So for a time 
Paris lost its reigning favourite, and when 
after three days had elapsed Harry Durant 
found his way once more to Mrs. Fitzalan's 
apartments, he was informed, ' Madame est 
a la campagne — ah si^ there was a httle 
letter for monsieur.' 

He tore it open as he walked down a 
side-avenue. 

' The siren fled I Tiens ! I am sorry. I 
thought there was more fight in her. By 
Jove ! no, she accepts my terms. Well, it 
cuts an unpleasantly difficult knot. I have 
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brought a rare amount of responsibility on 
my own shoulders though, I am afraid ; but 
never mind, my hlas6 faculties are consider- 
ably below par — a little excitement may 
prove beneficial. She is concise, this good 
lady, but her note is to the point, and that 
is everything.' 

' Mrs. Fitzalan will receive Mr. Durant's 
protegie^ and treat her as though she were 
her own child,' were the words contained 
in the brief missive which Harry Durant 
careftdly laid away in his pocket-book with 
other more or less valuable documents. 

' Treat her as her own child,' he mur- 
mured to himself as he did so. 'I wonder 
how she would treat her own child ? I don't 
envy it especially. But Cicely shall not be 
ill-used. I have brought about this amalga- 
mation, and I must see to its consequences/ 
And he traversed -with a light step the few 
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streets which divided Mrs. Fitzalan's abode 
from that in which his near relations the 
Bertrands dwelt. 

* They were at home, charmed to see 
Harry — so naughty of him not to have been 
there before ! What could he have to do in 
Paris that all his time was employed ? Surely 
his relations had some claim. Eeally he 
must sit down and relate minutely where he 
had been and what he had been doing.' 

Mr. Durant smiled and bore the stream 
of shallow talk equably ; so much so that 
Mrs. Bertrand thought he was improved, and 
began to have hopes of him in the end. He 
used to be so very irritable at times, and 
take them up so short if the girls chanced to 
say a silly thing, which was not an event of 
infrequent occurrence. What could have 
happened to make his manners so much less 
bearish? 
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* Tin monsieur qui demande madame* 

A shade passes over Mrs. Bertrand's 
brow at the idea of an intruder at that 
special moment, when the wheels of Harry's 
conversation with the girls are gliding along 
so easily ; the shade deepens into a frown 
when she perceives the inopportune visitor 
to be Mr. Buncombe. It is not lost on 
Harry, who gives an amused chuckle. 

* Well met, Algy ! ' he exclaims, holding 
out his hand to the new-comer. 'My fair 
cousins and I were having a discussion on 
the different tastes in dress exhibited by 
French and English ladies. You know 
more of the subject than I do — ^give your 
opinion.' • 

' You, Harry, being an artist, ought to 
be a greater authority than Mr. Buncombe,' 
suggested the mamma, somewhat tartly. 

'I know you have a contempt for the 
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profession ; yet artists are not milliners, my 
dear airnt. It is for you ladies to study the 
details ; we only pretend to appreciate a 
general effect.' 

' Which very few women in our country 
know how to produce,' remarked Algy 
Buncombe. 

' There, young ladies, he has joined your 
ranks without knowing it, and declares for 
the French. I am not with him,' exclaimed 
Mr. Durant. 

'Stop, stop, stop! For freshness, sim- 
pUcity and grace an English maiden bears 
off the palm — ^who can think otherwise ? ' 
cried Algy, in a hurry to remove any slur 
which he feared he might have conveyed to 
his compatriots by his first remark. ' But for 
knowledge in the secret art " de reparer des 
ans rirreparable outi^age^'' commend me to 
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the French — with one English woman alone 

excepted.' 

' Who is she ? ' asked both the girls in a 

breath. 

' Who can it be but Mrs. Fitzalan ? ' 
'Ah, yes, she dresses beautifiiUy, but 

looks haggard,' said Mrs. Bertrand. ' Don't 

you think so, Harry ? ' 

' She was ill the evening you were there ; 

in fact, I hear she has gone away for a few 

days for change of air. Probably she will 

have recovered her looks by the time she 

returns to Paris.' 

' Do you know her well, Harry ? ' 

' My dear aunt, that is a difficult question 

to answer, involving an immense range of 

complex statements. In the first place, what 

is the exact meaning of the term '' to know 

a lady well?"' 
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' Oh, how tiresome you are ! You know 
what I mean. Are you intimate with her ? ' 

*I have the honour of Mrs. Ktzalan's 
acquaintance. The degree of intimacy to 
which she admits me is for her, not for me 
to reveal.' And Mr. Durant bowed stiffly. 

* At any rate you can tell us whether 
she is English or American, and all about 
her.' 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

'Her accent never struck me as being 
that of an American, though I believe she 
has been in the country.' 

'Then you do not really know where 
she comes from? How odd, if you are 
intimate with her.' 

'Pardon me, my dear aunt, I did not 
admit the intimacy.' 

' No one is really intimate with Mrs. 
Fitzalan, and no one knows anything about 
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her save that she is the fEishion/ Algy 
Duncombe struck in. Be it remembered he 
was scarcely an admirer of the widow, 
morally speaking, though on the subject of 
her grace and taste it would have been 
difficult to cavil. 'She has appeared very 
suddenly in the arena of social life, and 
perchance she may some day as suddenly 
leave it.' 

' Are you better informed than the rest 
of the world, Algy, my boy, that you so 
rashly commit yourself to these assertions ? ' 
asked Mr. Durant, smiling. 

' Oh, I don't know anything for certain,' 
answered the yoimg man, testily, ' but some- 
how I am not so infatuated about the lady 
as some people are.' 

' Mrs. Fitzalan has probably not included 
Mr. Algernon Duncombe in her list of 
favourites,' was Mrs. Bertrand's sneering 
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remark, under the point of which poor 
Algy collapsed and took refuge in making 
occasional sotto voce speeches to May ; while 
Mrs. Bertrand plied the main line of the 
conversation with her nephew. 

' It is strange, Harry, is it not, how that 
woman's face haunts me — ^I cannot think 
where I have seen it before. You say you 
do not know whether she is an American 
or not. Where can I have seen her ? ' 

^You can scarcely expect me to know 
all the people you meet as you travel about. 
My uncle would be more likely to assist 
you.' 

* Oh, he never remembers anyone. Be- 
sides, he has not seen Mrs. Fitzalan. It 
puzzles me dreadfully. I shall not rest till 
I find out where we have met before. I 
wonder if she has any recollection of me ? ' 

Mr. Durant shrugged his shoulders again, 
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as though the subject had but little interest 
for him ; and, changing it somewhat abruptly, 
he asked if the news of the old lodge-keeper's 
death had not shocked her. 

' Why, how did you know he was dead ? * 

* I had gone down to Swinton, hoping to 
find you at the Hall ; and being disappointed, 
was dining and sleeping at Burke's when it 
happened.' 

* Good gracious, you had gone to Swinton 
to find us ! How nice of you, Harry ! You 
always were a dear, thoughtful boy. (Mr. 
Durant winced almost perceptibly.) Yes, it 
was very horrid about Peter ; but he was 
getting old and very useless. We can't make 
up our minds whom we shall put in his place 
— one of the gardeners, I think.' 

'Peter has left a grand-daughter,' 
remarked Mr. Durant, softly, watching his 
aunt carefully as he spoke. 
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' Yes, but she will not do for the lodge ; 
she is too young.' 

^No, I did not suppose so; yet she 
must be provided for. She is at the Vicar- 
age now, under nurse Frisby's care/ 

*At the Vicarage! What a fool Mr. 
Burke is ! He always manages to saddle him- 
self with other people's troubles. So he has 
taken the responsibility of that girl — why 
does he not get her into a laundry or dairy 
or something ? ' 

' Oh, mamma. Cicely is quite above work 
of that sort,' cried Eose, with youthful energy, 
receiving a pleased smile from Cousin Harry 
for her interference. 

'Don't talk nonsense, child,' was, how- 
ever, her mother's answer. ' You and May 
between you have helped to turn Cicely's 
head ; and the sooner it is put back into the 
proper place on her shoulders the better.' 
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' It has been suggested that she should 
go as companion to some lady, and it was 
thought you might perhaps interest yourself 
in the matter/ said Mr. Durant, quietly. 

' I ? Good gracious ! whoever suggested 
such a thing ? No, I will give her a character 
for a place, but I won't help her out of her 
sphere. I don't approve of it on principle. 
Class distinctions should be regarded, I main- 
tain. As a member of an old Tory family, I 
am surprised at you, Harry.' 

' At me ? What have I done ? I merely 
said " it has been suggested." Who told you 
I had taken any active part in the matter ? ' 

'Eeally your uncle must speak to Mr. 
Burke ; it is too absurd if he means to thrust 
this girl as an equal into the privacy of our 
home life, only because he has given her a 
Httle education. He will be marrying her 
next.' 

VOL. T. M 
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* Burke married to Cicely! The idea is 
too fiinny.' And Harry Durant laughed out 
in his frank, joyous way. * I do not think, 
my dear aunt, from something I heard to- 
day, that the poor girl is likely to annoy you 
long at Swinton. It is not improbable that 
she will come to Paris.' 

' To Paris— Cicely— what for ?/ 

* There is a lady here who is more than 
half-inclined to take her as a companion ; 
but as the affair is not settled I am not at 
liberty to give her name.' 

'Eeally, Harry, you do surprise me. 
Then this has all been done without my 
interference. I thought you said my assist- 
ance had been hoped for ? ' 

* And is so still, to countenance the girl 
when she arrives.' 

* Oh, I can't and won't have anything to 
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do with it. I shall speak to your uncle. 
This is too absurd.' 

When was Mrs. Bertrand ever known to 
follow the advice of the husband to whom 
she was always professedly about to appeal ? 
In this matter she most assuredly would not 
do so, as he infalhbly would be on Cicely's 
side, who was a great favourite of his. Mr. 
Bertrand was a good-natured man, who 
delighted in the self-advancement of his fel- 
lows ; and Cicely's luck, as he would desig- 
nate it, could not fail to interest him. This 
Mrs. Bertrand knew, and was probably pro- 
portionately vexed at the turn Cicely's life- 
tide was taking. 

Her annoyance afforded Mr. Durant far 
greater amusement than he would have cared 
to acknowledge; for though he scarcely 
hoped to obtain a partisan for Cicely in his 
aunt, yet at the same time he did not fear her. 

M 2 
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She was a troublesome woman, but scarcely 
a dangerous one ; apt to make waspish, dis- 
agreeable remarks, but without a sufficiently- 
good head for intrigue to be able to form 
her inimical feelings into a damaging plot. 
There never was much sequence in Mrs. 
Bertrand's disparagements, and from that 
very reason they failed in effect. Mr. Durant 
had taken off the edge of the surprise which 
he felt sure all the Bertrands would feel 
when Cicely arrived in Paris, and now, under 
a pressing invitation to fix an evening when 
he would come and dine, he rose to take 
his departure, accompanied by Algy Dun- 
combe, who, having had the luck of ten 
minutes' quiet flirtation with May, scarcely 
felt inclined to dare fortune any more that 
day by remaining to face unsupported Mrs. 
Bertrand's not over-civil speeches. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



MISS FITZALAN. 



Haeet Dueant is standing at the station of 
the Chemin de Fer du Nord, awaiting the 
arrival of the Calais train, for by that train 
Cicely is to arrive. She is making all alone 
her first plunge into life; for though Mr. 
Burke accompanied her as far as Folkestone, 
she has travelled on to Paris without any 
companions save those chance ones she has 
met by the way. At her age youth is san- 
guine and hope is high. Mr. Durant was 
to meet her — that thought in itself kept fear 
from intruding, and she talked to her felloW- 
passengers, who were kind and good-natured 
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to her, as though she had always been ac- 
customed to journey about the world alone, 
and that an event of no unusual occurrence 
had been thrust upon her. 

Yes, there at last was Harry Durant's 
cheerful face, so pleasant to look upon, espe- 
cially as Cicely had at one time quite made 
up her mind she would never see it again. 

' Well, little girl, have you had a cold 
journey ? Are you tired ? I have chartered 
a carriage, but we shall have to wait for the 
luggage. Have you got much ? No, very 
little. Ah, you will accumulate such a ward- 
robe in Paris ! ' 

These cheery tones were very pleasing to 
Cicely's ears ; and, though she was taken sud- 
denly very shy and silent, yet perhaps for that 
very reason they made the more impression. 

At last they have passed Cicely's slender 
stock of baggage through the Douane^ got 
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away from the bewildering crowd, and are 
seated in the voiture Mr. Durant had pro- 
vided. 

' Is the lady I am going to live with very 
nice ? ' was Cicely's timid question. 

' I hope you will find her so, my child.' 

' I wonder why she sent for me ? ' 

'Oh, because she thought it would be 
pleasant to have a young girl to take g^bout. 
But remember, Cicely, if ever anything hap- 
pens to annoy you in any way or render 
you unhappy, you wiU make a friend of me 
and tell me, will you not? Promise.' 

'Oh, yes — ^who else should I tell? I 
don't know anybody.' 

' But you will have endless acquaintances 
ere long ; only perhaps they may not all be 
friends.' 

' Shall I ? Well, I am sure I shall not 
have the courage to talk to them.' 
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* That will come sooner than you expect/ 
he said, laughing ; ' but recollect I am always 
to know the worries and troubles, however 
smalL' 

' Perhaps I shall not have any — ^I thought 
I was to be very happy.' 

' With all my heart I trust and hope you 
will be ; but there never yet was a life with- 
out an occasional thunder-shower.' 

' Mr. Burke did not want me to come. 
He said I should do much better at Swinton, 
and if I did not like Paris I was to go back, 
but I don't think I shall.' 

* No, my child, neither do I.' 

Then they talked of the streets and the 
people, all of which was so new and strange 
to Cicely ; and tired though she was after her 
journey, she was sorry when this pleasant 
drive with Mr. Durant came to an end and 
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she found herself at the door of Mrs. Fitz- 
alan's apartment on the Champs Elys^es. 

Another minute or two, and she stood in 
the pretty drawing-room. Hope and change 
had brought back the roses to her cheeks ; 
and notwithstanding the distance she had 
come, there were no travel-stains to dash her 
youthful freshness. Mrs. Fitzalan rose lan- 
guidly from her sofa to greet her, and 
planted a soft kiss on her brow ; yet there 
was no effusiveness in the meeting. Perhaps 
Harry Durant's presence checked the natural 
impulse of the woman. For a second they 
looked at each other straight in the face, 
these two who were to spend some portion 
of their lives together; and, strange to say, 
Mrs. Fitzalan's eye fell and her cheek paled 
under the ardent gaze of the girl's passionate 
speaking eyes. 
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Something about Cicely's appearance had 
evidently awakened old memories, and Mrs. 
Eitzalan turned away to hide a passing 
emotion. Quickly recovering herself how- 
ever, she addressed her new companion, taking 
her hand kindly in hers as she did so. 

' You will be thoroughly at home here, I 
hope — quite like my own child,' she said in 
her slow soft tones. It was what she had 
promised Harry Durant, and she repeated 
the promise now ; but was it only because he 
stood silently by, watching the meeting with 
that inquisitive, mischievous twinkle which 
his eyes always gave ? 

' You will tell me, please, what you wish 
me to do, and I will try and be obedient,' 
answered Cicely, who felt rather shy in the 
presence of this languid, well-dressed beauty. 

Mrs. Fitzalan smiled. 

*I wish you to do nothing, child, but 
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amuse yourself — ^I don't suppose you will 
want much telling how to do that.' 

' Pardon me, Vart de s'amuser can only 
be learnt by study ; but this young lady's 
education is in good hands, if 1 mistake not,' 
said Mr. Durant, gallantly. ' As far as book- 
learning goes Mr. Burke has not neglected 
her; the finishing process rests with Mrs. 
Fitzalan.' 

The lady thus politely addressed did not 
answer him directly, but, taking Cicely by 
the hand, led her to the door. 

'I wUl show the child to her room and 
come back to you, Mr. Durant.' 

He stood for a moment or two looking 
out of the window, whistling — ^no surer sign 
of preoccupation in a man. Nor did he 
turn till Mrs. Fitzalan, gliding up to liim 
with her soft step, was so close as almost 
to touch him. 
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" Are you satisfied ? ' she asked, almost 
below her breath. 

' If the end crowns the beginning I shall 
be ; but we are only at the starting-point. 
The child is pretty — don't you think so ? ' 

'Lovely; but those eyes haunt me like 
some evil dream.' 

' Ah ! then you recognise the likeness. 
It impressed me the instant I saw her.' 

' Who could fail to be impressed by it ? 
But, Harry, you must help me — you have 
promised, remember. Taking this child to 
live with me will involve me in an amount 
of questionmg, intriguing, and manoeuvring 
which I scarcely feel as if I had the courage 
to encounter.' 

. ' Bah ! Put it all on one side. I hate 
intrigues and Hes ; they always end in the 
utter discomfiture of the people who employ 
them/ 
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* But how can I dare to speak the truth?' 

' Say nothing.' 

' Everyone will ask me who this girl is.' 

'A child you have adopted, because a 
companionless Hfe is irksome to you, and 
who is henceforth to be known as Miss 
Fitzalan.' 

'Must this be so?' 

' It must.' 

' But will not people suspect, and strange 
whispers get about? You seem to forget 
what a many-tongued monster is society.' 

Mr. Durant laughed gaily. 

'Have you not yet learnt to Hve down 
scandal ? ' he asked. 

'I am wellnigh weary of my life,' she 
miumured. 'Both physical and mental 
power must give way soon. I have been 
very ill lately.' 

' Under the influence of this fresh young 
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life, which has come to share and gladden 
yours, I hope brighter days will dawn. A 
reparation always brings a certain amount of 
peace ; at least so the divines say.' And, for 
the first time during any interview Mr. Du- 
rant had had with Mrs. Fitzalan in Paris, 
his manner and voice assumed the tenderness 
for which he was proverbial with women. 
By the colour which for a moment mounted 
to her brow it was evident she noted the 
change, but she only said very passively — 

' I will do my best for her.' Then alter- 
ing her manner, as though with a strong 
effort, she dashed into lighter topics. 

' She must have clothes at once ; she 
cannot be presented to my friends in such 
irightful garments as those she is now 
wearing.' 

' Yet black throws up the rich tints of the 
girl's beauty. Of course I don't understand 
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the faqon — ^that, I daresay, might be thought 
rather quaint for Paris/ 

' Black ! Why should a baby like that 
wear black ? She is, you say, to bring glad- 
ness to ray stilled life. I will have nothing 
but bright colours about her ; they wiU con- 
trast to advantage with my neutral tints.' 

* And the raourning for her grandfather ? 
She can scarcely set it aside so soon,' he 
suggested. 

* Ah ! her grandfather — true, I had for- 
gotten. Yet she is to be Miss Fitzalan now, 
you say ? ' 

' You have a black dress on yourself.' 
' Oh, yes ; that is nothing ; I often wear 
black ; it suits me.' And she talked fast and 
changed colour. ' But this child is quite 
different.' 

'Well, settle it according to your con- 
science ; it is no affair of mine. Only Cicely 
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will have to be consulted a little ; I doubt if 
you will find her altogether an automaton. 
She was very fond of Old Peter.' 

*I knew there would be no end of 
worries and perplexities/ said Mrs. Fitzalan, 
for her very testily. * I hope she will not 
talk much about him ; I cannot stand that.' 

' No ; lodge-keeper antecedents will not 
give her much prestige^ will they? She must 
be taught to restrain her natural emotions 
— another lesson which you will doubtless be 
able to give.' And the cynical jar in Mr. 
Durant's voice awakened Mrs. Fitzalan's 
usually slumbering anger, for she answered, 
shortly — 

'And which lessons you will make it 
your business to counteract on every pos- 
sible occasion.' 

* Qa depend' And he walked away and 
took up his hat. ' I shall leave you now to 
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become acquainted with your fair charge. 
Au revoir in a day or two, when, the toilettes 
under your supervision being completed, 
Paris shall be surprised into recognising a 
new beauty/ 

They did not shake hands; for some 
reason they had seldom shaken hands since 
they had re-met in Paris ; but Mrs. Fitzalan 
bowed her head as he passed her, and a 
sense of rehef that he was gone came to her 
almost with a cry. She did not go at once 
to look for* Cicely, but stood leaning against 
a chair, while many tumultuous emotions 
swept through her brain with a force which 
nearly overset her physical strength. Did 
she mean to do her duty by the girl she 
had just received as an inmate of her home 
— ^make reparation, as Harry Durant had 
suggested ? 

Seriously and honestly she did. Yet to 

VOL. I. N 
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have this gkl, who all unwittiii^y embodied 
so many old memories, always aboat hor 
path, was a trial almost greater than Mrs. 
Mtzalan's strength could endure. She had, 
however, consented to make the eflfort, and 
she must arm herself with courage for the 
fight. 

Mrs. Eitzalan was still standing lost in 
thought when the door opened softly, and 
Cicely, who had grown tired of b^ng left to 
her own meditations, ghded timidly into the 
room. 

' May I come in ? I heard Mr. Durant go 
away, so I thought perhaps you would not 
mind.' 

* Yes, dear, certainly ; I was about to seek 
you. Come and sit by me, and let us have a 
talk.' And Mrs. Fitzalan shook off the dreams 
which hung about her and twined her arm 
affectionately round Cicely as she led her to 
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the sofa. ' Do you think you shall hke me, 
chUd ? ' 

* I don't know, but I hope so,' said 
Cicely, who, honest of purpose as she was 
by nature, did not give way to flattery. * I 
wonder why you asked me to come and live 
with you? Would you mind telling me, 
please ? ' 

Mrs. Fitzalan, who had been looking 
earnestly into the girl's eyes, answered 
promptly — 

' Because we are both lonely. I have no 
near relations on earth; neither, I believe, 
have you ; at least so Mr. Durant told me.' 

*No; there is no one now poor old 
grand-dad is gone ; and though Mr. Burke 
was very kind to me I was so glad to get 
away from Swinton.' 

'Why?' 

'Because I never should have got the 

N 2 
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sight of poor grandfather as he lay under 
the tree in the wood where I found him 
that night out of my mind, if I had stayed 
there for ever.' 

A twinge as of pain passed over Mrs. 
Fitzalan's face as Cicely spoke, and, closing 
her eyes, she laid her head back on the 
cushions. 

* Never mind me, dear ; I have not been 
very well lately. Tell me all about your 
grandfather's death — ^it will do you good to 
talk it out for once, and then we must try 
and forget it.' 

' Oh, that I never can/ cried Cicely, ' it 
was so very awful, and grand-dad was so 
good to me — ^poor dear grand-dad! Yet 
there was always a mystery about him. I 
often think about it now that he has gone, 
and wonder what it could have been. Do 
you think he could ever have done any very 
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wicked thing, Mrs. Fitzalan ? If so ought we 
not to pray that he may be forgiven ? ' 

' My child, no ; the sins that were com- 
mitted were not his. Deal tenderly with his 
memory.' 

' Did you know grandfather, Mrs. Fitz- 
alan?' 

She did not open her eyes, but lay quite 
passively there, only softly said — 

' I have heard of him from Mr. Durant.' 

' Ah, Mr. Durant was with him when he 
died. I often wish I had been there. Mr. 
Burke says it is a great privilege to be by 
the dying bed of those we love, and I think 
it is — don't you ? ' 

' Yes, dear, certainly ; but why were you 
not there? You were within reach.' 

' I was silly, and had let the sight of blood 
frighten me so that I was afraid of looking 
at it again. I am so sorry now. I shall 
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never forgive myself for not being with dear 
grand-dad when he died. Don't you think 
it was very wrong and wicked of me ? ' 

' Oh, I don't know, child ; I am scarcely 
competent to give an opinion on what is 
right or wrong in others — my own short- 
comings are too numerous.' 

' Yours ? I am so glad ! I was afraid you 
would be quite perfect.' 

Mrs. Fitzalan opened her eyes and 
smiled faintly as she took Gcely's hand in 
hers. 

' We will try and help each other, my 
love ; and by way of beginning let us talk on 
some less mournful subject.' 

'One httle question first,' said Cicely, 
eagerly. ' You are so kind I do not mind 
asking you. Who do you think it could 
have been grand-dad wrote to that last 
night ? He took the letter into the village 
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and posted it himself. It was on his way- 
back that he fell in the wood. Do you think 
perhaps I may have a relation — ^a mother 
or father — somewhere ? ' 

Mrs. Fitzalan sprang from the lounging 
position she had assumed with a sudden 
start, and put her hand on her heart, as 
though overcome by an access of violent 
pain; while Cicely looked on in serious 
alarm. In a second or two she sat down 
again. 

*A spasm of the heart. Don't be 
frightened. I am subject to these attacks, and 
they pass as suddenly as they come. What 
were you saying? Oh, about a letter. I 
daresay it was nothing very important. I 
should not speak of it if I were you. In 
fact. Cicely — you will not, I hope, think me 
unkind for saying so — but the less you allude 
to your grandfather the better. You are 
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my adopted child now, about to be intra- 
diux'd to the best society in Paris; and 
])o — well, he scarcely belonged to the same 
world.* 

* Oh, Mrs. Fitzalan, whatever happens I 
vww never forget grand-dad. He did love 

11)0 HO I ' 

* No, darling, far be it from my wish that 
you Hhould, but there is no occasion to talk 
a])()Ut your family affairs ; it is never done in 
good Hociety/ 

' Then society is a horrid thing, if it 
won*! lu»ar about my poor grand-dad. I 
could talk of him for ever.' 

* Nover mind, dear ; you will learn to 
understand it all better soon ; and the first 
thing we must really talk seriously about 
now is — clothes.' 

Mrs. Fitzalan was mistaken if she 
thought Cicely, like most young girls, would 
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respond at once to this change of subject 
and forget her troubles in her toilettes. She 
was too unsophisticated, too uninitiated, to 
recognise the value from a worldly point of 
view of appropriate garments; and as for 
personal vanity, her looking-glass as yet had 
failed to teach it. 

'Oh, I have some neat black dresses,' 
she answered ; ' and as I must wear them for 
ever so long, why, there is nothing to be 
done.' 

' You cannot go out with me unless you 
are dressed as a lady — not as a country lass,'^ 
answered Mrs. Fitzalan, somewhat tartly. 
*You must allow me to be a fitter judge 
than yourself of what you ought to wear. 
White, I think, would suit your age best.' 

' Grand-dad neither to be talked of nor 
mourned for I ' cried Cicely, piteously. But 
there was no time for a reply : Mrs. and 
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the Misses Bertrand were announced; and 
Cicely, at a sign from Mrs. Fitzalan, passed 
into an inner room through one of those 
almost invisible partition-doors in which 
French houses abound. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CRUMPLED ROSE-LEAVES. 

If Mrs. Bertrand had paid a somewhat 
unexpected visit to Mrs. Fitzalan with the 
intention of unearthing the rustic beauty who 
gossip said was about to become a member 
of the fashionable widow's household, she 
had been baulked in her intention, and now 
nearly six weeks had passed away and still 
she had not seen Cicely. In the meantime 
that young lady was being equipped for 
conquest and instructed in the manners and 
habits of the grand monde by the few 
privileged individuals who were Mrs. Fitz- 
alan's familiars. And Cicely was no inapt 
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scholar; she took her cues sharply and 
caught the spirit of a conversation as few 
neophytes save herself would have succeeded 
in doing. At last, however, the time of pro- 
bation is to end, and at a great ball at the 
Palais de ITElysee Mrs. Fitzalan's adopted 
daughter is to make her debxii. 

'Well, this is a change fix)m Swintoa 
woods. And to think that poor dear grand- 
dad has not been dead three months ! ' she 
had whispered to Harry Durant as he whirled 
her roimd in the circling mazes of a waltz ; 
for Cicely, like most young things, had an 
instinctive knowledge of dancing. 

' Yes, I wonder what Burke would say if 
he saw ils now ; ' said Mr. Durant, laughing. 

' That it would be far better to be gather- 
ing forget-me-nots and drying them between 
the pages of some dusty book. I wonder if 
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Mr. Burke ever saw such a scene as this in 
hishfe?' 

* Do you enjoy it, Cis ? ' asked her com- 
panion as he looked at the girl's happy, 
beaming face. 

* With all my heart. I can't think how 
I ever lived that other hfe/ 

' The wiseacres are right when they say 
retrogression is impossible — the currents rush 
ever on, not back.' 

' Please, Mr. Durant, don't get learned, or 
I shall have to remind you that tides have a 
horrid habit of turning ; and mine may, long 
before I want it to, so don't let us think 
about it — ^I should hke to be perfectly happy 
to-night.' 

'Only say what will conduce to your 
thorough enjoyment, and that thing you 
shall have, if I can procure it,' said Mr. 
Durant, earnestly. ' Troubles to be got rid of 
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— ^pleasures to be sought for — ^I am to know 
all about them : that is our compact, I 
believe/ 

* Oh, I shall do very well as I am, thank 
you ; I don't want anything more than I 
have got at this particular moment.' 

' Drink yonr chalice of champagne with the foam on. 
Grasp the glory of yonr life ere it die. 

*That is my motto,' cried Harry Durant, 
gaily ; ' and if I mistake not you mean it 
to be yours. A la bonne heurel' And 
once more they dashed into the rapid 
dance, nor stopped till they found them- 
selves breathless in close proximity to Mrs. 
Bertrand. Behind her stood Eose and May. 
They had for the moment no partners; 
and the carefiil match-making mamma, who 
had especially charged May, if she ever 
wished to come out again, not to dance 
with Algy Buncombe, looked on the pant- 
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ing couple with a deep frown and an intense 
expression of disgust, which would have 
amused Mr. Durant if he had not feared 
the injuries his * dear aunt ' might inflict 
on Cicely in the future. 

* Ah, I suppose you have only just come ? 
Have a dance, Rose. Shall I find you here 
when I have taken this young lady back ta 
her chaperone ? ' 

As with the first autumn fi:ost a blight 
fell on Cicely's heart. * Was she to be put 
on one side and taken back to her chaperone 
the moment the young ladies from the Hall 
appeared ? And they had not ^ spoken to or 
noticed her at all, though as children they 
had played together every day.' 

Truth to say, in her new character they 
did not recognise her, although their mother's 
severer eye had discovered her at once. 
But Mr. Durant did not intend this state of 
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things to exist long; in his own mind he 
had decided upon making May and Bose 
partisans for Cicely. 

So he said, in his oflfhand way, ignoring 
all class distinctions — 

' Why, you girb don't mean to say you 
don't know each other ! Eose, this is Qcely 
— ^Miss Fitzalan.' 

With gushing effusiveness they both seized 
her by the hand. 

' Why, Cis, how could we know you, so 
changed and handsome as you have become ? 
What a lovely dress ! and such flowers ! 
Isn't it nice to see you again ! Though you 
have quite cut us out now, you naughty 
puss.' The exclamations flowed rapidly and 
in chorus, but were speedily checked by Mrs. 
Bertrand's recommendation to her doves to 
keep their cooing over their old playmate 
for some more fitting occasion. Cicely did 
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not speak, and, save for a hand-pressure, did 
not respond to the young ladies' advances ; 
but, with heightened colour and large flash- 
ing eyes, stood there superb in her beauty, 
as though defying Mrs. Bertrand to tilt with 
her for place. The ' insolence of ignorance ' 
Mrs. Bertrand mentally designated her atti- 
tude, while Harry Durant gloried secretly 
over the amour propre which would help 
the girl along and prevent her from being 
trampled on in the diflScult rdU which had 
been ascribed to her in life. 

* Take me back to Mrs. Fitzalan, if you 
please,' she had said, softly, but more as a 
command than a request ; and as they moved 
off Cicely felt that the first ruffle had arisen 
on the waters of that pleasant lake about 
which she had been saiHng of late, and that 
it would not be always so easy as she had 
imagined to speak out her thoughts to this 
VOL. I. 
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man who had elected himself her confidante 
and adviser. 

Mrs. Fitzalan was sitting in a pretty bower 
in familiar conversation with Sir Hubert 
Fleming when they joined her. Sir Hubert 
rose and gave his seat to Cicely. 

' Absurd ! ' cried Mrs. Fitzalan ; ' this 
cannot be allowed. A young lady to sit 
down on the evening of her first ball. The 
thing is unheard of. What are you thinking 
of, Su- Hubert ? ' 

' Oh, I have several names on my card. 
Look, dear Mrs. Fitzalan. But I don't know 
any of these people yet — only Sir Hubert 
and Mr. Durant,' burst out Gcely, excitedly. 

' Allow me. Miss Cicely, to ofier you an 
arm. We will at all events take a stroll, since 
Mrs. Fitzalan objects to your sitting down.' 

* Nonsense, Sir Hubert ; dance with her 
yourself,' was the widow's whispered remark 
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as they passed her, and to the intense asto- 
nishment of more than one individual who 
witnessed it, Sir Hubert Fleming led Cicely 
out in to the dance. 

Algy Duncombe was so carried away by 
his surprise at the sight of *old Fleming' 
dancing that he actually got half on to a 
chair to have a better view over people's 
heads. ' Though, by Jove, the girl is hand- 
some enough to create a revolution,' he 
exclaimed to one of his familiars who stood 
by. ' I'll get introduced forthwith. Brava, 
Mrs. Fitzalan ! there is not much chance of 
your losing your fashionable 'prestige as long 
as you bring young beauties like this into 
the market.' 

' And May — ^is she going to cut May 
out ? ' asked his companion, with a laugh. 

* You shut up on that subject. The old 
mother won't let me dance with her ; so I'll 
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pay her out by flirting with the new beauty. 
Nothing so Ukely to bring the old woman to 
her senses as a little neglect. " Une femme 
est comme votre ombre, courez apres, elle 
vous fuit, fuyez^, elle court apres vous." ' 

'A good elcuse for indulging in a 
dangerous pleasure,' answered his fiiend. 
'You wiU have, too, the excitement of a 
httle rivalry in this instance, for Fleming 
and Durant are in the field before you/ 

' Pooh ! ' And Algy Duncombe sprang 
from the chair, and in the ftdl assurance of 
his two-and-twenty years started off in quest 
of beauty, without a fear that he would 
find it difficult to distance men whom he 
imagined Cicely could only regard from a 
paternal point of view. As far as Sir Hubert 
Fleming was concerned this was in all pro- 
bability the case; but Harry Du^^t had 
already awakened in the girl's heart that 
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indefinable feeling which she could neither 
understand nor control. It could scarcely per- 
haps be as yet called love, for none of the pain 
with which real love is fraught had been 
born of it ; only since she had been in Paris 
she had revelled in the overwhelming plea- 
sure of seeing him daily, and learning from 
him those lessons on conventionality and 
good-breeding which had been all the 
more quickly inculcated because he was the 
teacher. To-night the first check had been 
given to Cicely's happiness, because to-night 
for the first time they had appeared together 
in that arena of so many heart-conflicts called 
Society ; but as Mr. Durant passed her, though 
Eose Bertrand was leaning on his arm, he 
smiled on her and brought back the warmth 
and gladness to her heart. ' Yes, she must 
get used to it, she supposed. It was all so 
different to Swinton. She could not expect 
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that SO great a gentleman as Mr. Xhirant 
was would talk to no one but a poor village 
girl like her/ 

' Introduce me sharp, old fellow/ Algy 
Duncombe had whispered to her partner; 
and on having his request complied with 
Cicely speedily discovered that she had 
gained a new admirer, who was scarcely as 
reticent in expressing his sentiments as were 
her older friends. Strange would it be if 
this rustic maiden's head were not turned by 
the utter change in the programme of her 
life — she must be made of sterner stuff than 
the rest of her sex were it not so. But 
Cicely was not vain by nature, she cared 
httle for flattery — ^touch her heart, and she 
was won at once, but the theory of merely 
pleasing her senses was one which she in 
nowise understood ; hence Algy Duncombe's 
exaggerated rhapsodies, though they amuLsed 
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her and made her laugh, failed utterly to 
attam the mark he in his excessive self- 
assurance had hoped and desired. If, how- 
ever, he was unsuccessful as far as Cicely 
was personally concerned, he had the gratifi- 
cation of knowing that May Bertrand was 
nearly in tears, while her mother was furious 
that the man who aspired to her daughter's 
favour should dare to bestow even a thought 
on ' that charity brat.' In outward appear- 
ance aU devotion to Cicely, he was watching 
the Bertrands carefully the while, and was 
fully repaid by the expression of both the 
mother's and daughters' faces. 

What a complex study is this society- 
world of ours ! more puzzling and difficult 
in its intricacies than the problems of Euclid 
or the algebraic conundrums of Colenso. 

All this Cicely had yet to learn. For 
the nonce she danced her shoes into holes, 
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wondered why the French girls looked so 
prim, instead of enjoying themselves as she 
did ; chattered with her partners, looked 
across the room to see what Harry Ihirant 
was about, and — ^was happy. 

* She is a stmmer, and it is all nonsense 
their saying she is only a lodge-keeper's 
doubtfiil grand-daughter — ^very doubtful in- 
deed, I should imagine. Why, she is as 
hon ton as any woman in the room — a good 
deal more so than most of them,' had been 
Algy Duncombe's strictiures on Cicely as he 
and two or three other men of his set were 
refreshing themselves at the supper-table in 
the small hours of the morning, when most 
of the ladies had already departed. 

* Durant has something to do with her,' 
observed one of the party ; ' and Mrs. Ber- 
trand knows it, for she looks deuced sour.' 
* Not she, or she would let it out — ^women 
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always do,' was Algy's answer. 'I don't 
think so. Besides, Durant is one of those 
good Samaritan sort of fellows who is always 
willing to help a maiden in distress/ 

A laughing chorus answered this remark. 

' Since when have you learnt to beUeve ? ' 
asked a cynical-looking man of the party. 
* Is it Cicely or May who has converted you ? ' 

'What the devil have they got to do 
with it ? We were talking of Durant, not of 
the girls.' For Algy, under the influence of 
champagne, was testy. 

' Come, come, old fellow, don't be cross. 
You have made more way than any of us to- 
night, and can afford to endure a little chaff.' 

' It is a conmoLodity I would rather give 
than take, though,' replied Algy, recovering 
his good temper. ' Here comes Durant. Well, 
old fellow, the new beauty will do. You 
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have had a hand in her mtroduction, I 
beUeve.' 

'Well, yes, I am interested in her. I 
knew her father.' 

' Knew her father ! Why, by all accounts 
he was a clod/ 

Harry Durant gave a pecuUar smile, 
which, from its cynicism and assumption of 
secret knowledge, was, to say the least, very 
irritating, but he vouchsafed no farther in- 
formation. 

' Come, Durant, tell us all about her. . To 
launch a new beauty and withhold her history 
is too tantalising,' said one of the men. 

' My dear fellow, there is nothing to teU. 
She is a simple little village girl, who has 
derived all her instruction from honest old 
Burke, the Vicar of Swinton, down where 
my people come from, you know. I must 
refer you to Burke if you require any farther 
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details as to the mode in which she acquired 
her A B C 

' Oh, well, if you won't tell you won't ; but 
that you can't we will none of us believe. You 
and Mrs. Fitzalan have got some devil's plot 
between you : there is no doubting that &ct/ 

A deeply-fiirrowed frown contracted Mr. 
Durant's usually open brow. 

' I must request that this subject is not 
alluded to again in my presence,' he said, 
haughtily. ' The man who has the good luck 
to marry Miss Cicely Fitzalan will doubtless 
be made acquainted with all her antecedents. 
To anyone else it can only be a matter of 
idle curiosity.' 

' Better marry her yourself and keep the 
secret,' shouted one of the men, all of whom 
had drunk more or less freely of their host's 
champagne ; and had not Durant had the 
tact and good sense to walk away, the 
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banter and questions about CSoely nught 
have passed the limit of his endurance, and 
a disagreeable skirmish have ended an 
evening which had otherwise been pleasant 
and genial. As it was the remarks circu- 
lated were free and outspoken. Mrs. Rtz- 
alan was more openly discussed than usual. 
She had brought down an amount of obser- 
vation by her adoption of Cicely which it 
was far from her to have courted, if for some 
rciason she had not been forced into the 
position by that unaccountable but imperial 
Hway which Harry Durant obviously held 
over her actions. Scrupulously reserved 
and careful in all she did, it was scarcely in 
Mrs. Fitzalan's plan of life to have brought 
Cicely to share her triumphs, and perhaps 
contribute to her failures, if she had not 
been forced into it by circumstances over 
which she had no control; and nothing 
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made her regret these circumstances more 
bitterly than the knowledge that conversa- 
tions of 'the description to-night's dehat had 
evoked must necessarily follow her appear- 
ance with Cicely in her train. Yet she had 
accepted the responsibility, and as far aa 
poor human strength allowed her she would 
strive to do her duty. Besides, was not 
Harry Durant's keen eye ever keeping watch- 
ful surveillance ? 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 



AT THE BINK. 



* So on the whole your dibut was rather a 
success last night, child,' said Mrs. Ktzalan, 
when she and Cicely were sitting alone on 
the day following the first ball. 

' Are you glad or sorry ? ' asked the girl, 
naively. 

' Glad, of course. I have an immense 
objection to anything I undertake proving 
unsuccessful.' 

' Is that your only reason ? I had 
hoped you were glad for me.' And Cicely 
gave a pretty Httle pout, which was one of 
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her newly-acquired accomplishments. 'I 
hoped you loved me just a little bit.' 

' So I do, so I do — ^what makes you think 
the contrary? I should scarcely surround 
you with luxury if I did not care for you.' 

'Yet you could not have liked me 
before you saw me/ suggested Cicely, 
pointedly. ' I wonder why you sent for me ? ' 

' Because I was the appointed agent to 
assist in carrying out the destiny elected for 
you before you were even bom,' said Mrs. 
Fitzalan, with a forced laugh. 

' No, Mrs. Fitzalan, you don't believe it, 
do you ? You don't believe that I must do 
certain things, go to certain places, whether 
I wish or not ? ' 

Mrs. Fitzalan nodded her head. 

'We are only free agents in a very 
limited degree, I think,' she said, calmly. ' At 
least I should not be here now if I had not 
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been dragged on by a train of drcuinstances 
I failed to stem ; and each day I act as I am 
told or forced. I believe we all do the 
same — some more, some less.' 

' But can we not resist temptation ? 
Mr. Bm-ke says we can.' 

' Mr. Burke ! Shut up in that dreary 
village, what does he know about fate and 
the way people are compelled to do things 
they would otherwise avoid by a power no 
mortal can withstand ? Mr. Burke ! Don't 
talk to me of Mr. Burke.' And there was a 
harsh, discordant jar in Mrs. Ktzalan's tones 
which grated sensibly on Gcely as she 
listened. 

' What could this world be like into 
which she had plunged, and what terrible 
things was she to be made to do ? Yet it all 
seemed pleasant enough at the outset, and as 
far as she could see Mrs. Fitzalan had not 
much to complain of.' 
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' Fate has been kind to me in bringing 
me to you/ she said, gaily, after a moment's 
pause. * In future I will trust myself to her 
guidance.' 

' You will not always find her a lenient 
mistress. She makes her children pass 
through many stem vicissitudes,' replied the 
elder lady. 

' As long as she gives me plenty of roses 
I shall not mind a few thorns.' And Cicely 
laughed merrily. 

' So I thought once ; but there are 
some roses so guarded by their thorns you 
cannot touch them without pain, and they 
are generally those one longs for the most.' 

' True.' And Cicely hung her head on 
one side and traced a pattern with the 
point of her toe on the floor, as though she 
were meditating seriously on the subject of 
roses and their thorns — a prick or cut from 
VOL. I. p 
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the latter having abready made her flincL 
Was she thinking of that valse with Hany 
Durant which had been quite spoiled by 
the appearance of his young-lady cousins? 
Perhaps ! 

Mrs. Fitzalan smiled as she watched her. 

' You must not begin to think already/ 
she said. ^Ten years hence will be soon 
enough for that. You are going to trust to 
fate, you say, so it is no use making a map 
of life for yourself. The band is to play at 
the new rink this afternoon ; would you like 
to go ? ' 

' Yes, so much ! ' And Cicely sprang to 
her feet, then, suddenly dropping back into 
her seat, ' I don't know,' she said, soberly. 
'I once heard Mr. Durant say he would 
rather see a girl in her grave than skating 
at a rink.' 
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' What nonsense ! Besides, you need not 
skate.' 

'But do you think Mr. Durant would 
like me to go ? ' 

'Pray is Mr. Durant your oracle, that 
you can only do what he elects ? I thought 
you were my charge, not his.' And such a 
wrathful expression as Cicely had not seen 
there before spread itself over Mrs. Fitz- 
alan's features as she spoke testily. 

'Of course, dear Mrs. Fitzalan, I will 
always do what you wish ; but I thought, as 
he was a friend of yours, I might tell you he 
does not approve of rinks.' 

' Friend or no friend, I do not consider 
myself amenable to his authority, either as 
regards myself or you. We will go to the 
rink this afternoon.' And Mrs. Fitzalan spoke 
very positively and seemed really angry. 

In her heart she hated Harry Durant — 

p 2 
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hated him with a fierce, undying hatred such 
as could only have had for its progenitor a 
great love — ^perchance trampled on and des- 
pised in the far-ofi* past which each believes 
the other to have well-nigh forgotten. 
Mixed with this hatred was a fear and a 
dread which made her quail like a coward in 
his presence, obey as by some mesmeric 
power the bidding of his eye. It was only 
when he was absent that she felt free to 
speak and act, or would have dared to con- 
tradict any caprice of his, however fanciful 
— as she had done to Cicely but now. 

Cicely had looked at her in some 'alarm 
when she spoke so decidedly. This was a new 
phase in the widow's nature which the girl 
had not yet beheld, and she could not un- 
derstand anyone contradicting Mr. Durant, 
in whose hands she herself was thoroughly 
plastic. There was nothing to be done. 
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however, but to obey Mrs. Fitzalan and 
trust to fate to put things straight if Mr. 
Durant should be displeased. Already the 
girl had thrown herself into the rapid current 
of circumstances and was preparing to accept 
what she was pleased to deem the inevitable, 
without making any effort to assert her own 
free will. 

' I cannot help it.' How many lives are 
marred by the want of moral courage to try 
and ' help ' dashing against the rock which 
stands prominently in the way ! 

Mrs. Fitzalan did not really care to go to 
the rink ; it bored her, as did to all appear- 
ance every social gathering ; but to take 
Cicely there was to a certain degree a con- 
travention of Harry Durant's wishes, and 
that thought, if no other, gave a zest to the 
amusement. So they muffled themselves up 
in their fiirs — ^for the day was sharp and 
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wintry — and drove to the scene of the new 
exercise in which fashion's votaries have of 
late learnt so freely to display their graces 
and — ^their feet. From her childhood Cicely 
had skated on the pond at Swinton with 
Eose and May Bertrand ; that is to say when 
she was not shding in the viUage with the 
less aristocratic side of her acquaintance ; and 
how she longed to tour it on castors round 
the wide expanse of asphalte none but a girl 
still in her teens can thoroughly guess. But 
there was Harry Durant's image in the way ; 
what would he say or think, and would he 
ever speak to her again ? Algy Buncombe 
was escorting May on a most flirtatious 
circuit of the grounds, for Mrs. Bertrand, 
owing to a bad headache, had quite contrary 
to her usual practice allowed the two girls to 
go to the rink with their father ; and, good, 
benevolent soul, he never saw a flirtation 
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even when it was blossoming in his own 
garden, but always allowed people to make 
themselves happy in their own way without 
any counter-interference of his. He had 
patted Cicely kindly on the shoulder and 
wished her every luck and success in life, 
and then stood talking in his pleasant way 
to Mrs. Fitzalan. He had heard her pretty 
freely discussed by the ladies of his house- 
hold, and perhaps he was glad of an oppor- 
tunity of measuring the widow from his own 
standard ; for notwithstanding Mrs. Bertrand's 
disparaging remarks on his want of sight and 
ken, the Squire was no fool, but very, capable 
of taking an accurate estimate of a charac- 
ter, and furthermore possessed the valuable 
adjunct of knowing how to hold his tongue 
about the opinion he had formed — always 
concealing it by assuming the same urbane. 
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placid maimer equally to those he deemed 
worthy or imworthy of his good opinion. 

^ Not rinking, Gs ! ' he had said, turning 
once more to the girl in the middle of his 
conversation with her chaperone. * Why, you 
look as demiure as a pussy sitting ona hearth- 
rug. Since when has this change come over 
you?' 

^ I don't know how to rink, and I am 
rather tired after my ball — it was my first, 
you know.' 

' Tired at seventeen ! a lass like you too, 
who used to run wild all over the woods ! I 
can't believe it. Come, don't be shy, little 
one ; it is no use now you are once launched.' 

' Mr. Bertrand is quite right ; you ought 
to rink — ^it looks prudish and absurd.' And 
there were the same acid tones in Mrs. 
Fitzalan's voice which Cicely had heard in 
the morning. 
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'But I don't know how,' ivas all she 
ventured to expostulate, timidly. 

Sir Hubert Fleming — ^by some freak of 
chance he was the cavalier who was always 
ready in an emergency — offered his assistance 
as an instructor, his strong arm by way of 
support, for though he did not rink himself 
he imderstood the art in theory. It waa 
httle teaching though that Cicely wanted. 
Light in frame and used from her babyhood 
to every sort of out-door exercise, she wa& 
soon thoroughly at home on her wheels, and 
went round and roimd with a zest and 
pleasure which was only marred by the 
recollection which would obtrude itself that 
her one friend Mr. Durant would disapprove 
most thoroughly if he saw her. It never 
* entered Cicely's head to keep the knowledge 
from him of how she had indulged in this- 
forbidden amusement ; she would tell him all 
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about it the very first moment she saw him, 
that she was quite resolved ; and surely he 
would not be so very angry with her when he 
heard it was not altogether her fault. Ah ! 
there he was, talking to Kose Bertrand, who 
had taken ofi* her skates and was waiting 
about until her sister had finished her flirta- 
tion with Algy Buncombe. Well, this was 
too bad, to be sure. No, fate was not kind. 
Eose had skated quite as much as Cicely, 
and of course Mr. Durant would think she 
had been playing the proper young lady all 
the afternoon. 

' I am quite tired. Please let me have 
these horrid things taken ofi*,' she said, 
pettishly, to Sir Hubert. ' It is not half so 
nice as real ice.' 

' Why, just now you thought it charming. 
Surely you are not learning to be capricious, 
like the rest?' said the baronet some- 
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what seriously. .Cicely's innocent freshness 
had impressed him as it shone, bright 
and untarnished, beside the artificial blasees 
women in which society abounds, and he 
would not have the dew dashed from the 
delicate petals of her life for all the world. 

* I am not capricious, but I have had 
enough. I said from the first I did not 
want to rink — ^you know that is quite true, 
Sir Hubert.' 

' Nor shall you be forced to do anything 
you don't like, if I can help it. Sit down 
and let me unshoe you.' 

It was a labour of love, for Sir Hubert 
liked the office, though he performed it 
awkwardly. He could scarcely be called a 
lady's man, though he was always finding 
excuses for the tender sex, in spite of bitter 
injuries inflicted on him in the past. Instead 
of growing hard and cold, he somehow 
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always imagined that any evil or mischief 
perpetrated by others was more or less his 
feult; and, notwithstanding his outward 
appearance of grave melancholy, there beat 
in his bosom as big and warm and tender a 
heart as man ever yet possessed ; only un- 
luckily women had hitherto failed to appre- 
ciate Sir Hubert as he merited, nor looked 
beyond his baronetcy and banker's book for 
those noble attributes which were latent in 
the man. Beside Harry Durant he would 
have no chance. The one — shy, retiring, 
commonplace in appearance, and almost 
plain in features — was thoroughly echpsed by 
the other's buoyancy, manly beauty, and that 
overwhelming amount of life with which he 
was so thoroughly instinct. Cicely, although 
she scarcely as yet knew the state of her 
own feelings, was becoming each day more 
and more engrossed in her thoughts about 
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Harry Durant; while on Sir Hubert she 
only bestowed such an amount of passing 
civility as was due from her to any friend of 
Mrs. Fitzalan's. And that Sir Hubert was a 
friend of Mrs. Fitzalan's there seemed little 
doubt, though the reserved and guarded 
widow had never been known to warm into 
a demonstration of feeling for any member 
of the opposite sex, or in any way to allow 
her character for excessive propriety to be 
in the very least degree compromised. 

On the present occasion Cicely almost 
hated Sir Hubert as he led her back to her 
seat and still continued to hover about her. 
In the distance she saw Eose Bertrand lean- 
ing against the pillar which supported a 
portico, in pleasant and familiar conversation 
with Harry Durant, for they were both 
laughing as though they had no care or 
thought in life. Yes, the thorns were about 
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the roses — there was no mistaking the matter 
— and the pricks they were inflicting were the 
first serious ones Cicely had ever felt. ' Was 
it a mere chance and for idleness that he 
was Imgering there, or was he gravely dis-' 
pleased with her for putting on those horrid 
skates when he had expressed himself so 
warmly on the subject?*' With childlike 
impetuosity she would fain have sped across 
to where he stood and begged him to hear 
her excuses and forgive her, but the woman- 
hood which had lately dawned upon her 
asserted itself with an effort and reminded 
her that such conduct would be neither 
decorous nor modest, so she bit her lips with 
annoyance till the crimson blood came, and 
learnt her first lesson in endurance. On 
Mrs. Fitzalan's countenance there was a 
smile. Did she note the girl's discomfiture 
and enjoy it V It were hard to say, for she 
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gave no other sign; yet it was scarcely 
possible that Mr. Durant's presence had been 
unperceived by her, and that the rest of the 
little comedy had escaped her vigilant no- 
tice. At last everyone was on the move; 
even Algy and May had been compelled to 
bring their infrequent pleasure to an end ; 
but Harry Durant still talked animatedly to 
Eose. It would have cured Mrs. Bertrand's 
migraine to a certainty if she could have 
seen them. To leave the rink Mrs. Fitzalan 
and Cicely must pass that way. 

' Well, Cis, I hope you have enjoyed your 
first attempt at rinking,' was Eose's remark^ 
when they were close to her. 

' Oh, I only just tried, and I think it is 
horrid; but then I am not such an adept as 
you are.' 

Who shall say, after this retort, that 
Cicely, though of village antecedents, was 
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not qualified to take her place in the world's 
whirl? 

Harry Durant frowned. 

* It is neither graceful nor edifying, and 
IS an excessively dangerous amusement. I 
hope you have had enough to prevent you 
from trying again,' he said, lather severely. 
But Mrs. Fitzalan gave Cicely no time to 
answer. 

' Oh, please, don't put that into Cicely's 
head, Mr. Durant. She must have exercise, 
and I have not strength to walk with 
her.' 

'Girls had plenty of exercise before 
rinking was invented,' he answered. ' I am 
somewhat of a stickler for old practices. 
You will never persuade me into approving 
of this new pastime.' And he raised his hat 
very formally, in true Continental fashion, as 
Mrs. Fitzalan passed him without deigning 
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to give any promise whether Cicely should 
or should not pursue an exercise which, 
for some reason of his own, was obviously 
very distasteful to him. Of Cicely herself he 
took no notice ; and vainly, as she followed 
Mrs. Fitzalan, did she look for the smiling 
token of good fellowship which Mr. Durant 
was wont to bestow on her. Nor did Kose's 
laughing remark, ' Dear me. Cousin Harry, 
that is quite a new idea to think it is wrong 
to rink : I shall have to tell mamma how 
particular you have become,' do otherwise 
than give her another of those horrid thorn- 
pricks from which she had been smarting 
the whole afternoon. 
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poor man almost fears temporary aberration 
of intellect on the part of the usually placid 
widow. 

They have dared to raise this scandal 
about me, and you have dared to bring me 
^he report. I thank you, Sir Hubert, for your 
)urage and your kind thought,' she said at 

with a sort of hysterical scorn. 

* Eeally, Mrs. Fitzalan, I am sorry, very 
>rry \ mentioned the subject/ And his 
looks verified the statement. 

She gave him her hand. 

*Tou have always been my friend — ^be 
80 stilL Have I not thanked you for the in- 
terest displayed ? You could scarcely expect 
me to hear such intelligence without a quiver. 
My Qodl what will not people say, what 
characters will they not defame, simply for 
the sake of giving their tongues a httle relax- 
ation! My child! — so Cicely is my child, 
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forsooth 1— a brat whom I have taken out of 
mere charity, to please Harry Durant/ 

Sir Hubert looked up astonished. This 
was the first time he had heard anything so 
near the truth. Save under the influence of 
a strong excitement Mrs. Fitzalan would not 
have owned even to Sir Hubert the power 
Harry Durant had over her. 

'Then you do not know aught of her 
parentage ? ' he said, quietly. 

She scanned him for a second attentively. 
Then, once more on her guard, her answer 
was an evasive one. 

' What should I care about her antece- 
dents ? She only came, at Mr. Durant's sug- 
gestion, to help wile away my dull hours; 
and I wish she was back in England vdth all 
my heart.' 

' Then you do not care for her ? ' 

' Oh, I like the child well enough ; only I 
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€Ould easily have foregone all the gossip her 
commg has occasioned/ 

' Will you give her to me ? ' 

*What! Give Cicely to you ? Sir Hubert, 
are you mad ? ' 

' Only mad as most men are when they 
are smitten with a strong and sudden fancy,' 
he answered, smiUng. 'I see you look 
incredulous, my friend ; but I should like 
Cicely for my wife. She^ I feel, would scarcely 
prove otherwise than true and faithful.' 

Mrs. Fitzalan did not reply at once, b.ut 
sat down near him and stared at him with 
an odd, almost vacant expression on her 
face ; then suddenly an inspiration seemed to 
come to her, and she smiled. 

' This is a greater position than one could 
have hoped for little Cicely,' she said. * And 
you really mean seriously that you wish to 
rob me of my proUgie f ' 
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* Yes, if she loves me, Mrs. Fitzalan ; and 
I will not even ask this mysterious secret 
about her birth.' 

'Just so — -just so. You are very good 
and kind. Of course if it were my secret I 
would tell you at once. As for loving you, 
it will be strange, Sir Hubert, if the little 
puss can help it.' 

The baronet looked pleased at the im- 
phed compliment, but it was only for a 
moment ; then he said, very seriously — 

'Since you can keep a secret so reli- 
giously, Mrs. Rtzalan, will you be the faithful 
guardian of mine, and promise me that to no 
one, not even to Cicely herself, will you 
reveal it until I give you leave ? ' 

' I promise you,' she said at once. ' Not 
even to Mr. Durant wiU I tell it.' 

'To him least of all. I must be sure 
that the child cares for me before I comnciit 
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myself in this matter. Only you will watch 
my interests yourself, dear Mrs. Fitzalan, will 
you not ? ' 

'Most assuredly. You may trust me 
implicitly, although I am not Cicely's mother, 
as the world, or rather Mrs. Bertrand, 
would have you to believe.' 

' I am sorry I induced you to be in- 
troduced to that woman, for I fear the 
acquaintance has scarcely yielded much 
pleasure.' 

' Oh, it matters but little. Sir Hubert. 
When the Paris season is over our parted 
lives are not likely to be joined again.' 

' That is a theory I scarcely believe in,' 
he said, laughing. * Disagreeable people are 
never lost ; the utmost that happens is that 
they are sometimes mislaid for a time.' 

* I am glad to find you are brave 
enough to acknowledge Mrs. Bertrand to be 
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a disagreeable person. People with her 
proclivities generally make themselves too 
much feared to be judged honestly. Oh! 
she has a vile, slanderous tongue/ 

*As I regret having been compelled to 
prove to you/ replied Sir Hubert, earnestly, 
' for I fear your peace of mind has been 
destroyed, for some days at least, by Mrs. 
Bertrand's wild talk.' 

' Oh, no. The impression will pass. One 
cannot go on worrying over what is false ; 
though I must say this scandal unhinged me 
for a moment. But a known enemy is more 
than half-conquered, they say ; and, thanks 
to you, I am en pays de connaissance. You 
will not desert me now — ^you will tell me all 
you hear? We are to be allies, you know.' 

* Just so, my dear lady ; only is not that 
very much like returning evil for good, if I 
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am to bring you malicious reports in return 
for your good oflGices with Cicely ? ' 

'No, no, no/ she said, hurriedly; *it is 
imperative that I should know the whole 
truth. The false statement that I am 
Cicely's mother is nothing in comparison 
with the calumnies Mrs. Bertrand might — 
that is, is capable of asserting.' 

' Strange that she should have singled 
you out as her butt.' 

'Some minds from sheer crookedness 
select for malicious libel those who have 
never injured them. To Mrs. Bertrand 
spite is sport. God knows, whatever sins 
I have committed, none of them lie un- 
avenged at her door. But you will help me 
and protect me, wUl you, Sir Hubert, if diflGi- 
culties and miseries should arise ^ For I feel, 
I know not why, as if a great act in the. 
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drama of my life were about to be played 
out/ 

*My dear Mrs. Fitzalan, pray do not 
excite yourself thus.' And he looked terribly 
nervous and preoccupied, for never could he 
remember to have seen her thus moved. ' Of 
course I will do anything, everything for 
you. Send for me at any hour — ^under any 
circumstances.' 

' Thank you. Sir Hubert, thank you ; and 
once more remember I must have the whole 
truth — always. And now I must ask you 
to leave me, in order that I may compose 
myself before Cicely, who has gone out 
shopping with my maid, shall return.' 

For some seconds after his departure 
she did not stir ; but the tremulousness of 
her emotion passed away, to be succeeded 
by a look of hatred so deep, bitter, and fierce 
as to threaten an assault more telling than 
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mere words against the individual who was 
the victim of her wrath. Slowly, surely, and 
ejffectively would Mrs. Fitzalan's blows in 
all probabiUty be dealt, for hers was not a 
character that indulged in the empty parade 
of anger. She would not act till she had 
thought out the details and eventually 
arranged the fitting moment, and then with 
decision and strength would the blow fall. 

'Merely a woman's tongue.' Surely to 
one of Mrs. Fitzalan's cahbre animosity such 
as she seemed about to evince would 
scarcely be aroused by so slight a ripple; 
there must be a deep under-current which she 
alone could see below the surface of Mrs. 
Bertrand's babbling word-stream. 

She rose at last from the sitting posture 
in which she had remained since Sir Hubert 
left her, and, going to the escritoire where 
her private papers were kept, took a small 
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portrait from a secret drawer. Tears ago 
it must have been taken, in the heyday of 
youth and developing manhood, yet the fea- 
tures and eyes were the same, and even those 
who knew him but little could scarcely fail 
to recognise the cheery countenance of 
Harry Durant. Withering contempt and 
scorn was Mrs. Fitzalan's expression as she 
looked at it ; yet she had kept it carefully 
hidden from the public gaze, and had never 
travelled, however far from home, without 
taking it with her as a companion. Now, 
after just one second of hesitation, she 
smashed with her doubled fist the glass 
which covered it, and, unheeding how she 
had cut her hand with the fragments, tore 
into a thousand pieces the coloured minia- 
ture, laughing hysterically as she threw 
them on the wood-fire and watched the 
flames destroy them. 
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' Let the sentiment which was the spkit 
of the dead past perish with those scraps/ 
she said, in a solemn midertone. ' And now, 
Harry Durant, it shall be war to the knife 
between us. You have chosen the weapons, 
and you will find I am not incapable of 
wielding them.' 

Then there was a long pause, during 
which she lay passively back in an arm- 
chair, while the drops of blood from the 
glass-cuts trickled unnoticed on to the deli- 
cate handkerchief in her lap. 

' Who can say there is no fate ? ' she went 
on after a while, muttering to herself, ' I, who 
would not have harmed a hair of his head, 
who would have given my Ufe for his without 
a murmur, into what has he driven me now ? 
" Hell has no fury hke a woman scorned." 
He has slighted me, condemned me with 
contemptuous sneers, till he has turned all 
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the milk of human kindness in my nature 
into gall, my love for him into a deep and 
bitter hatred. Oh, God ! the past years have 
been long, but still they ran. Why has he 
come again to cross my life and mar the last 
days, on which the sun of righteousness 
might perchance have set before rest came ? 
Now peace has departed for ever. He or fate 
— and is not Harry Durant my fate ? — has 
willed it so, and I am powerless to withstand 
the storm.* 

* Oh, Mrs. Fitzalan — dear Mrs. Fitzalan, 
your hand is bleeding. What has happened 
to it ? Do let me bind it for you.' It was 
Cicely's voice ; she had entered unobserved 
by Mrs. Fitzalan, engrossed as she was in 
her almost dream-like soliloquy. 

' It is nothing, child, nothing. You 
should never be obtrusive with unasked 
attention — ^it is bad style.' 
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The tears started into Cicely's eyes, as 
much at the asperity of tone with which she 
was addressed as at the harshness of the 
reproo£ Mrs. Fitzalan recollected herself, 
however, and bade the girl not mind her 
— she was irritable and tired — but to call 
Victorine, and tell her to bring water and 
bathe her hand. 

The slight wounds were but of little 
import, but they served to form a^ topic 
for chatter and regret, during which Mrs. 
Fitzalan recovered from the fierce excite- 
ment under which she had been labouring 
for the last hour. 

The maid was gone, and tranquiUity had 
been restored once more, when an unguarded 
word from Cicely, who was kneeUng in front 
of the fire, awakened the dormant war- 
spirit. 

' I met Mr. Durant at the door ; he was 
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coming here, but he went with me instead 
and chose all my dresses for me. He told 
me to tell you he had taken good care of 
me/ 

Mrs. Fitzalan grew pale as death, but she 
did not speak. 

* Does your hand hurt you, dear ? You 
look quite faint,' the girl asked, tenderly. 

' Yes, a little ; but never mind — ^go on. 
What was it you were saying? Oh, about 
Mr. Durant. Never mind him ; he is nobody. 
What dresses did you get ? ' 

But it was Cicely's turn not to answer 
at once. She looked musingly into the fire, 
her thoughts evidently very far from dresses. 
Then she said — 

' I can't think why you don't like Mr. 
Durant ; but I am sure you do not.' 

Mrs. Fitzalan gave a little forced laugh. 

' Mr. Durant is perfectly indifferent to 
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me, — ^it were as well, perhaps, that he were 
equally so to you. You will not like him, 
perhaps, quite so much when he has married 
his cousin. Miss Eose Bertrand; then, per- 
haps, you will despise him as much as ' 

Cicely's changeful colour told its own 
tale of how these pointed words had hit the 
mark for which they were intended ; but her 
native woman's pluck asserted itself, and 
she said, with ever such a little quiver iu 
her tone — 

'Oh, yes — of course — ^he is going to 
marry Miss Eose. It has been arranged for 
years, has it not ? ' 

' I don't know anything about years, but 
money goes out of the family if he does not 
marry her ; so Mrs. Bertrand has very wisely 
resolved to secure it by this marriage.' 

'He has been very kind to me,' almost 
murmured Cicely. 

VOL. I. R 
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* I daresay ; but you will have to look 
out for yourself when Madame Bose is 
promoted. No Bertrand was ever kind to 
anyone/ 

' Oh, Mrs. Fitzalan, the Squire is so 
good! ' 

' I forgot him — ^he is a nonentity/ And 
Mrs. Fitzalan laughed. 'Mrs. Bertrand is 
perforce the Squire.' 

But Qcely's httle fight was over. She 
laid her head on a footstool that was near her 
and lay limp and silent in front of the fire. 
Mrs. Fitzalan sat in her arm-chair and 
watched her. In her heart she felt sorry 
for the girl ; for though she had come into 
her house as a forced inmate, yet she rather 
liked her, and would have helped rather 
than injured her in all matters in which 
Harry Durant was unconcerned ; but she had 
vowed a deep and bitter hatred against him 
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for his threats and his contempt ; and were 
her regard for Cicely ten times what it was, 
it must give place when it interfered with 
the plan of action ^he intended to carry out 
against him. 

' Get up, little one, and dress. We have 
two parties to do to-night, and it is getting 
near dinnertime/ 

' Oh, what a bore going out is ! ' said 
Cicely, as she rose languidly to obey. 

' Good gracious ! hlasie already ! It is 
time you went back to Swinton village.' 

' Oh, dear Mrs. Fitzalan, how ungrateful 
I am ! ' And she threw her arms round her 
new friend's neck and kissed her affection- 
ately. ' Only I think I am rather tired.' 

'It will pass, child — it will pass. All 
women have their phases. Make yourself 
look pretty to-night — that is a girl's first 



mission.' 
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' Is it ? ' asked Cicely, absently. * What 
is the good, I wonder ? ' 

' That you will learn later. Now go.' 
And in a few hours the two women 
upon whose lives so much gall had been 
sprinkled that afternoon might be seen with 
smihng feces entering a crowded salon. 
The unsophisticated village maid had already 
learnt the first great lesson of feminine life 
— to hide her feelings. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE OLD, OLD STORY. 

May Bertrand is sitting in a small boudoir 
appropriated by the sisters as their morning 
room, and her usually pink cheeks are pale 
and tear-stained. Poor gentle, loving little 
May, she has just passed through a some- 
what stormy interview with that most 
terrible of she-dragons, her mother, and 
she has decidedly come off worsted in 
the contest. Mrs. Bertrand has for some 
time imagined that Algy Buncombe's 
banker's book would scarcely bear her 
strict investigation, and a conversation she 
overheard between two men at a reception 
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the previous evening has verified her sus- 
picions; while, as though on purpose to 
exasperate her to the very fullest degree, 
not ten minutes later she was congra- 
tulated on the flirtation and probable 
engagement which existed between her 
daughter and the aforesaid Mr. Algernon 
Duncombe. On poor May's devoted head 
were the vials of her mother's wrath 
outpoured. She could not help Algy loving 
her, she could not help loving him, imhappy 
child. What could she do but weep ? for to 
attempt to resist the torrent of reproaches 
with which she was wellnigh overwhelmed 
would have taken a far more spirited 
maiden than May, who was her father's 
child, calm and easy-going, and had not 
even as much power of self-assertion as Rose, 
who had inherited a tiny bit of the matemaJ 
temper. Mrs. Bertrand had just left her. 
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and May was alone, chewing the cud of 
despah* and annoyance, when the door sud- 
denly opened to admit Harry Durant. As 
a true knight of chivalric renown he could 
scarcely see a damsel in distress unmoved* 
He seated himself at once beside his little 
cousin, and soon succeeded in winning from 
her the guileless story of her love. Here 
was a powerfiil champion and advocate 
indeed, if Cousin Harry would only help 
her ; but Cousin Harry did not reciprocate as 
warmly as she could wish. Truth to tell, in 
his heart he did not feel very sure either of 
Master Algy or his prospects. Vague reports 
as to the doubtful solvency of the elder 
Duncombe had reached him ; and Mr. 
Durant was too well acquainted with his 
dear aunt's proclivities to imagine that any 
amount of pressure would induce her to 
allow one of her daughters to marry any 
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man who could not show the positive eidst- 
ence of hard cash or broad acres. Harry 
Durant had, however, been to a certain 
degree touched by May's wobegone counte- 
nance, and readily promised to do the 
utmost in his power, meaning that he would 
investigate Master Algy's monetary position 
before he had any conversation with his 
aunt on the subject, even if the inquiry, to 
be a complete one, should necessitate a 
journey to London and an interview with 
paterfamilias. Receiving these assurances 
from Cousin Harry, May's pretty face bright- 
ened. There was something in his strong will 
and cheerful view of life in which all women 
believed ; therefore how could May doubt 
that with him for an ally the colouring of 
the future must be restored to a roseate hue ? 
' It is sure to be all right if Cousin Harry 
has undertaken to arrange matters,' she said 
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to Eose, when the two sisters were talking 
confidentially a few hours later. ' Only we 
are not to say anything to mamma till he 
gives us leave.' 

'Cousin Harry turned match-maker! 
Why, this is quite a new phase,' cried Eose, 
laughing. ' We shall have him becoming a 
Benedick next.' 

' There is no knowing what may hap- 
pen,' said May, whose spirits had risen 
many degrees since the morning. ' If you 
were to marry Cousin Harry mamma would 
be in such a good temper ! She would think 
Algy an angel ' 

* Don't trust to broken reeds, my dear 
May. If Cousin Harry foregoes celibacy, it 
will be because Cicely's bright eyes have 
won him.' 

' Cicely, the village girl ! Oh, Eose, you 
must be mad. He only patronises her.' 
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^ I am not mad, and T am not mistaken. 
Without being in love with Cousin Harry, 
I am interested enough m him to be quite 
sure that the bias of his mind turns towards 
Cicely/ 

' Oh, then he is no use at all as an ally ; 
for if he married Cicely mamma would 
cut him for ever. But I can't believe it ; it 
is Mrs. Fitzalan he admires.' 

' Pooh ! she hates him. I have seen her 
look at him with those keen eyes of hers 
when she thought no one was watching.' 

'Why, Eose, you have become quite 
an observer ! I never see any of these 
things.' 

' Because you never look at anyone but 
Algy Buncombe ; while I — ^well, I tell you, 
I am interested in Cousin Harry, and exces- 
sively intriguee to discover all about Cicely 
and Mrs. Fitzalan. I am sure she knows 
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something about us — she always seems un- 
comfortable and forced in her manner with 
mamma/ 

* Ask Cousin Harry ; he'll tell you/ 

' May, what a little fool you are ! That 
would be just the way not to find out/ 

'Would it? Well, I don't understand 
anything about these entanglements, and I 
don't much care/ 

From which fragment of conversation it 
may be inferred that Eose considered her- 
self to be endowed with a superior mind, 
and to be a young person to whom the 
gender and more malleable May might look 
up with trustfulness. 

She had chosen just the happy word 
when she had expressed an ' interest ' in her 
cousin — an interest which might have ripened 
into an attachment was exactly the senti- 
ment he had awakened ; only he never at- 
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tempted to cultivate the incipient feeling 
into a warmer one, and Eose had been 
brought up' in too good a school not to be 
able readily to calculate men's behaviour at 
the exact sum for which it was worth. 
Without the slightest intellectual cleverness, 
that sort of surface-shrewdness which stands 
so many women in good stead had grown 
up with her from her early * teens ' and given 
her that degree of superiority which she 
vaunted over her less knowing but more 
lovable sister. Hence, perhaps, the com- 
panionship she at times afforded Mr. Durant, 
who was a little bit amused by Eose, though 
both his cousins failed utterly to awaken 
the tender regard for which Mrs. Bertrand 
so longingly sought, and sought in vain. 

With May's simple lovetale fresh in 
his mind he wandered down the Champs 
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filys^es till he reached the abode which the 
fates had selected for Cicely's home. 

Mrs. Fitzalan had gone out, and gentle- 
men visitors were conventionally refused 
admittance ; but Mr. Durant was a sort of 
guardian ; and Victorine, who had been left 
in charge, opened the door to him at once, 
remarking, with much incaution — 

*J.A, c'est vous, monsieur, entrez 
toujours ; though madame say — only Sir 
Hubert.' 

'Oh, the consigne is always raised for 
me,' he answered, laughing ; though what the 
deuce Sir Hubert had to do with Cicely was 
an inquiry he made sotto voce of himself 

With a Uttle cry of pleasure she started 
up when she saw him ; but it was instantly 
checked, to be succeeded by a sort of pru- 
dish, formal maimer which Cicely among her 
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other accomplishments was learning to as- 
sume. 

' It is so difficult to be yourself and not 
show your feelings — so much easier to 
act a part and think you are some one 
else/ was the conclusion at which this 
young girl, but lately a village flower, had, 
under Mrs. Fitzalan's tutelage, already 
arrived. 

Mr. Durant had scarcely yet remarked 
the change ; at least he had not taken it in 
its entirety, for he had seen Cicely but twice 
since Mrs. Fitzalan had dropped those few 
seemingly careless words which had sunk 
so deep into the girl's heart ; but he noticed 
the guarded reserve with which she met him 
now, and said, laughing — 

' You are getting such a very grand 
young lady that we shall be obliged to send 
you back to Swinton to unlearn your finery. 
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Haven't you got a more friendly reception 
than that for an old friend ? ' 

' Oh, Mr. Durant, I am very pleased to 
see you.' 

* Are you ? Well, you seem quite the 
reverse. Has anything happened to annoy 
you, child ? ' 

* No, nothing. What should annoy me ? 
Thanks to your kindness, I am in Paradise.' 

' Indeed ! Well, from the look of you I 
should imagine you don't find it a very plea- 
sant place.' 

' Not Paradise ? Why, it could not be 
otherwise ; or it would not be Paradise.' 

' Now, Cicely, you are avoiding the sub- 
ject and talking nonsense. Where has Mrs. 
Fitzalan gone, and why were you to be at 
home to Fleming ? ' 

' I don't know. I did not know he was 
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coming.' But she answered hesitatingly, 
and coloured as she spoke. 

It was evident from her manner that Mrs. 
Fitzalan had lost no tune in insinuating that 
Sir Hubert's feelings towards Cicely were 
more loyal and honourable than were those 
of Mr. Durant. As for him, he looked at her 
aghast. It never entered his head to imagine 
that the sombre Fleming would dream of 
entering the lists as Cicely's lover ; but what 
he feared most in Mrs. Fitzalan's chaperonage 
was that she would lead the girl into some 
imbrogho or other, and he fancied one was 
brewing now. To crush it at once was his 
immediate determination, and in order to 
effect this Cicely must be subjected to an 
inquisitorial cross-examination. 

He felt excessively irritated and vexed ; 
but he seated himself beside her and tried to 
look his pleasant, cheerful self. By coaxing, 
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not intimidation, he would discover if possible 
all Cicely had to tell about Sir Hubert Fle- 
ming. But she only looked frightened and 
said ' she did not know what he meant. Sir 
Hubert was kind, so was everyone — ^w]iy 
should he not come there ? ' 

' Is this ingenuousness or acting ? ' he 
queried of himself. Cicely had always been 
straightforward and honest with him, but her 
heightened colour and scared look made 
him doubt her truth in the present instance. 
Altogether he was considerably nonplussed, 
for to put a leading question as to what plot 
Mrs. Fitzalan was hatching would be to cast 
an aspersion on the very woman he, for 
reasons best known to himself, had selected 
as the girl's guide and friend. All, therefore, 
that he could do was to look at her with a 
grave expression as he said — 

*The alliance in which I had rejoiced 

VOL. I. s 
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seems likely to come to a speedy disruption, 
since you have already dismissed me jfrom 
my position of friend.' 

* Oh, Mr. Durant, I have never dismissed 
you. How can you say so ? Only ' 

* Only what. Cicely ? There is some mys- 
tery behind all this/ 

' Indeed — ^indeed I have done nothing/ 
' Only what, then ? ' 

* Only I don't understand the ways of this 
new world — ^how should I ? ' 

' Very unnecessary that you should, my 
child. Go your own truthful way, and don't 
attempt to keep pace with mysteries which 
can never end advantageously. You are 
here as Mrs. Fitzalan's companion — don't 
attempt to look farther. Her life has not 
been moulded as yours has been, and to seek 
to inquire into it would be mere curiosity on 
your part, to attempt to meddle with its 
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workings madness. If you are perplexed at 

what you see and hear come to me for 

guidance. Perhaps I was wrong in inducing 

you to leave Swinton, but God knows I did 

it for the best.' 

It was Cicely's turn to look surprised as 

she answered, striving to laugh — 

' You are making things most thoroughly 
incomprehensible to me. I don't know what 
any of it means, but I suppose I must try to 
do as I am bid, and isn't my first duty to 
Mrs. Fitzalan ? ' 

'Yes, I suppose so,' he rephed, some- 
what hesitatingly ; * that is, if ' 

' If what, Mr. Durant ? ' she asked, with 
just the least shade of sarcasm in her tone at 
the tables being turned on him ; so that he 
found it difficult to answer directly. As it 
happened she was not destined to be grati- 

8 2 
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fied, for at that moment Sir Hubert Fleming 
and Mrs. Fitzalan entered the room together. 
Yes, there was the look of hatred in the 
cold eyes which Eose had not figdled to 
observe, but which Durant never troubled 
himself to look for, probably because he knew 
it existed but failed to regard it as a symp- 
tom worthy of attention. They met with a 
cordiality which was on both sides delusive, 
and Mrs. Fitzalan inquired in bland terms 
after the Bertrands. 

* I have just come from there,' was the 
unguarded reply, ' but only saw one of the 
girls.' 

Mrs. Fitzalan's next glance was for 
Cicely, who walked to the window and 
found objects of interest in the street. 

* They are going to England soon, are 
they not?' she went on, addressing Mr. 
Durant. 
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'Yes, I fancy so. We shall all be on 
the move soon, Paris will be getting hot. 
And you, Mrs. Fitzalan ? ' 

' Oh, I shall not stir till after Easter, if 
then. I cannot afford to be long away from 
home, you know.' 

* But you will not come to England ? ' 

Had some devil prompted him to ask 
the question? Perchance. The effect it 
had on the lady was as if the shock had 
galvanised her. There was no mistake in the 
look of hatred now with which she glared at 
him; though Cicely, and Sir Hubert who 
had followed her to the window, did not see 
it. 

Mr. Durant held out his hand and 
dropped his voice to a whisper. 

' Pardon me,' he said, gently ; ^ had 
forgotten, or perhaps hoped that you had 
done so.' 
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* Never I ' she hissed out below her 
breath. ' I never forget ; happiness — ^nodsery 
— ^both bear their indeUble mark for ever ! ' 

* Were it not well sometimes that the 
past should be worn out, when it cannot 
be retrieved ? ' he asked, hesitatingly. 

*Who said it could not be retrieved? 
Am I not wearing out my life over that 
work of reparation, and at your bidding ? 
/ am not faithless to old memories.' 

* Nor I, Mrs. Fitzalan ; only the memory 
which stands prominent in my mind bears 
a more recent date than yours.' And there 
was an angry look in Harry Durant's eyes, 
a tone of asperity in his voice, which he but 
rarely exhibited imless deeply moved. 

* Enough, Mr. Diu'ant. Discussion is 
useless. We have both taken our positions 
in hfe. It remains to be seen which will 
hold the situation the longest.' 
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Mr. Durant looked at Cicely, talking 
equable nothings to Sir Hubert in the 
window- seat, and held his peace. For her 
sake he must not rouse the honess, all 
untamed, as he felt it might prove, in Mrs. 
Fitzalan's breast. 

' My dear lady, you misjudge me wholly. 
I am most anxious to be your fiiend,' he 
said. 

But a sneer and a curl of her pale lips 
was the only answer she vouchsafed as she 
turned to make some passing remark to the 
others ; and, before anyone knew exactly 
how, the conversation drifted into a talk of 
projected journeys, and Sir Hubert asked if 
Mr. Durant were going to travel to England 
with the Bertrands. 

' I scarcely know. Family parties, as a 
rule, are not to my liking ; but I may have 
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to go to England soon, and the same day 
may accidentally find us en rouJle together.' 

Cicely's heart for a moment felt *as if it 
had ceased to beat; but she showed no 
outward sign, and Harry Durant soon after 
took his leave, wondering to himself as he 
sauntered down the stairs what pleasure 
Mrs. Fitzalan could find in the constant 
companionship of the lugubrious Fleming. 

' She will never dare marry him,' he 
murmured to himself; 'and as a mere 
hanger-on I should think he was of the 
dullest.' 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



ALONE. 



A GIRL half-crouching, half-sitting in an arm- 
chair by a wmdow, with blanched cheeks 
and wide-open distended eyes, which look 
as if no teardrop could ever come to soften 
their fevered gaze. Can it be Cicely, but a 
few short months ago the merriest spirit on 
the village green ? 

A letter which she has torn into a 
thousand fragments and thrown perhaps 
angrily at her feet may explain the reason 
of this unusual phase in Gcely's every-day 
existence. Harry Durant's somewhat ille- 
gible writing is on that paper ; but though 
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the first missive Cicely has ever received 
from him, she has read it and understood it 
all too easily. 'He is about to start for 
England on business which calls him off 
rather suddenly. She is to be a good child 
during his absence, and on his revisiting 
France perhaps he will forgive her for the 
somewhat cavaHer way in which she has 
treated him of late.' 

How dare he indite such lines to her, was 
her first cry when she read his letter. With 
all her heart she hoped he never would 
come back — she never wished to see or 
speak to him again. Then she tore the 
missive into shreds and sat there motionless 
and passive, as though stunned by the intel- 
ligence she had just received. The misun- 
derstanding Mrs. Fitzalan would have given 
worlds to bring about had spnmg up without 
that lady having given herself much trouble 
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to effect it. Harry Durant believed Cicely 
to be ungrateful for his kindness, perhaps 
unworthy of his growing attachment for her, 
while she longed only to escape from his 
very sight, for was he not to be ere long 
Eose Bertrand's husband ? 

Alas ! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ! 

A few careless words spoken by Mrs. 
Fitzalan, seemingly without an aim, had ' 
raised the first cloudlet on the bright 
horizon of Cicely's life — a cloudlet which, 
woe to the child, was destined to gather 
gloom and blackness till it enshrouded, 
almost engulfed her in its portentous weight. 
Oh for the Swinton woods and the merry 
past of innocence and joy which could never 
be recalled I 

* Alone — quite alone on earth,' she had 
murmured sadly as at last she rose and 
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sought to shake off the apathy in which she 
had lain for some time. ' Alone ! ' for 
Gcely, though she liked Mrs. Fitzalan as a 
companion, and from the depths of her 
loving nature would have rejoiced in the 
existence of a reciprocal affection, yet could 
not help feeling that there was a barrier be- 
tween them — a barrier which Mrs. Fitzalan 
might at any moment render impassable. 
* Alone I ' It has a weird, drear tone, espe- 
cially when it is the cry of a young aching 
heart poured forth with a despair all too 
reahstic in utterance. 

* Alone 1 ' And once more she sank into 
the chair and hid her face, while the tears 
which had at last come to reUeve the mental 
pressure flowed freely. 

But a hand laid on her arm made her 
look up, and Sir Hubert Fleming's grave 
face was gazing at her with an earnestness 
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which caused her to wonder and feel ahnost 
frightened as she looked at him through her 
tears. 

Would she, as pretty May had done to 
Harry Durant, pour out to this man the 
story of her love ? No. Cicely came of a 
different race— to suffer and be sUent was 
the first instinct of her life. She hated Sir 
Hubert that he had come and found her 
thus ; and dashing away the teardrops, she 
asked him somewhat resentfully how he had 
obtained admittance and what he wanted 
there. 

But Sir Hubert's only answer was a re- 
petition of Cicely's word, ' Alone.' 

' I never knew till now,' he said, ' how 
sad and drear it must be for a woman ; yet 
God knows how many of us are alone on 
earth. I have been alone for years.' 

*Have you ? ' said Cicely, scarcely knowing 
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what answer was expected of her, but wish- 
ing with all her heart that he had not 
intruded on her sohtude. 

' Yes, Cicely, for the last ten years I 
have wandered to and fro on the earth 
without one human being to care whether I 
Uved or died. You, my poor child, who have 
been left an orphan, without relations, can in 
some degree recognise that even for a man 
it is a wearisome existence/ 

' Oh, I don't pity men,' answered Cicely, 
smarting under her own private grief ; ' they 
can do as they like and make people love 
them when it pleases them, and throw the 
love away when it becomes a bore.' 

' Child, where have you learnt such a 
hard lesson ? ' And he looked at her in sur- 
prise. 

She coloured at the mistake she had made 
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by speaking thus, and sought at once to 
avert it. 

^How should I know of myself? But 

books teach a good deal, Sir Hubert.' 

».• 

' Books ; ay, but life teaches more. May 
you never gain evil experience save in 
books; may your future path be ever 
brightened by sunshine.' 

' Nonsense ! ' And Cicely got up and 
shook herself. She was in no humour to 
brook what she deemed Sir Hubert's plati- 
tudes. ' Nonsense ! K I have no sorrows I 
shall have no joys.' 

' Let me bear the sorrows while you sip 
the joys ' 

' Eeally, Sir Hubert, you must have taken 
leave of your senses this morning.' And she 
began to laugh hysterically. The cold feel- 
ing of despair was circling about her heart. 
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and the effort to be bright and careless 
almost upset her nervous power. 

He took her hand and held it tightly in 
his own. 

' Tell me, child, why were you crying 
when I came in ? ' 

*For variety, I suppose,' she answered, 
turning away. 'One cannot be always 
laughing.' 

' No, no,' he said, trying to look into her 
face ; * but, as a lonely man myself, I appre- 
ciate your pride. What say you, little one, 
would it be a very fearsome thing to you to 
cast in your lot with mine, and let us strive 
to bear together the burden of each other's 
loneliness ? ' 

* Sir Hubert ! ' And she snatched the 
hand he held away from him with a degree 
of energy which did not augur much favour 
for his suit. 
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' Are you so afraid of me as that ? Oh, 
Cicely, I had hoped you might have learned 
one day to love me.' 

She did not reply, but stood and looked 
at him for a few moments ; then she said, 
as though half-asking the question of her- 
self — 

' Why should I love you, I wonder ? ' 

'Say rather why should you not? I 
will be good and true and kind to you ; 
and. Cicely, watching you as I have done of 
late, I feel that unless you can be faithful 
to me you will tell me at once that I can 
have no part in your life/ 

' I suppose I should be faithful to any 
man I married ; but I do not love you. Sir 
Hubert ; I have never thought of you but 
as Mrs. Fitzalan's friend.' 

' Yet we are both alone in the world 
Cicely.' 
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< I daresay ' — and she turned from him 
with irritation — ' but that does not oblige 
me to marry the first man who asks me. I 
can take care of myself/ 

* You are a proud young queen/ he said, 
smiling, 'and I Hke you none the less for 
your frankness. He who trusts his future 
in your hands will never be tortured by lies 
or deceived by false vows. Would to God 
that such a lot may be mine, for I have had 
suffering. Cicely — bitter suffering — one on 
which I never care to dwell. Only in asking 
the truth from you I must set the example 
of giving the whole truth in return. Has 
Mrs. Fitzalan ever told you that I am a 
widower?' 

'You,' Sir Hubert? No; indeed, I always 
fancied you were a very decided old 
bachelor.' 

' No, child, I married when I was very 
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young a fair girl who had scarcely left the 
schoolroom, and who I believed loved me 
with a true and lasting love. I took her to 
London, and we went about everywhere, for 
Lady Fleming became quite a fashion ; and 
r, foolish idiot that I was, was proud to see 
her so much admired. Adulation and the 
homage of the world turned her head, poor 
girl, and she grew tired of my humdrum 
self, and one unhappy day she left me to 
return to my roof no more.' He paused, as 
though overcome by these old recollections, 
and hid his face in his hands. 

' Poor Sir Hubert ! ' murmured Cicely, 
into whose eyes the blinding tears had risen, 
' Poor Sir Hubert ! And did she never come 
back ? ' 

' No, child, she died ten years ago, in 
utter penury^ in this city. Let us draw a veil 

T 2 
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over the manner of her death, for I can 
scarcely bear to recall it even now/ 

There was a long silence between them. 
Sir Hubert had awakened in Cicely's heart a 
new interest. It was a strange wooing, but 
it had not proved an utter failure. 

* Yes. he was right,' she thought ; ' they 
were both alone in the world — ^both had 
been cruelly deceived.' For Cicely magnified 
her own troubles till she placed them side by 
side with his. ^ Who knows ? some day, far 
on in the misty future, she might marry Sir 
Hubert — but not now — merciful heaven ! — 
not now. She could not bear to seat another 
on the throne she had raised for Harry 
Durant — he must dash it down himself,^ 
and then it mattered little what befell. Sir 
Hubert Fleming, or a garret by herself — 
all modes of existence would be much the 
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same, if only they wore out life and the end 
came quickly.' 

Scarcely flattering to the baronet would 
have been this soliloquy could he have 
known it, but he only saw that she was 
touched by the tale of his misery, and he 
strove to take advantage of the groimd he 
believed himself to have gained. 

' Will you help me to forget the past and 
find happiness in the future?' he said at last, 
almost in a whisper. 

' I cannot promise, I cannot promise,' she 
answered, hurriedly. ' It would be wicked 
and unjust.' 

' You shall have time for consideration, 
my darling Cicely — weeks, months, if you 
like — only give me some hope.' 

'No, Sir Hubert, none. If ever I be- 
come a wife I will be true and faithful, and 
to be that I must ' 
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' My child, I have been a brute to urge 
you thus.' For Cicely had burst into such a 
fit of hysterical weeping as totally to be- 
wilder poor Sir Hubert, who could only 
stand and look at her, totally powerless to 
assuage the storm. 

And all this time where was Mrs. 
Fitzalan? In another room, waiting im- 
patiently to hear the result of his suit. 

That Cicely would refuse him she felt 
very sure, and therefore perhaps she was 
scarcely surprised when at last he called her 
in to soothe and pacify the girl, whose self- 
control had become, fi:om the excitement of 
the morning, almost past her own power of 
management. Never had Mrs. Fitzalan been 
kinder or more gentle to her young com- 
panion. She took her to her room, soothed 
her with anodynes, and bade her be at 
peace. She should not be worried into 
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marrying anyone unless she liked. She 
would send Sir Hubert away, and they 
would go and amuse themselves and forget 
that he existed. So the smiles came back to 
Cicely's face, for the hope that Harry Durant 
had not gone for ever was not so wholly ex- 
tinct but that it would revive at times ; and 
she wished she had not torn up his letter — 
the one sole missive she had ever received 
from him. At seventeen how difficult it is 
utterly to despair ! 

They went to the Opera in a box which 
Mrs. Fitzalan did not tell her had come 
from Sir Hubert ; but he himself did not 
judge it prudent to accompany them as an 
escort. Several gentlemen of Mrs. Mtzalan's 
acquaintance came and went, however, in the 
course of the evening, after the manner of 
men ; and at last Algy Buncombe, who had 
been wandering about the house Hke an un- 
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quiet spirit, arrived to pay his tribute of 
complimentary attendance — not on the 
widow, whom he hated — ^but on Cicely, to 
whom ever since the evening of her debut he 
had always been very courteous and affable, 
treating her occasionally to a few confidences 
on the subject of his admiration for May 
Bertrand and her mother's superlative 
objection to himself. He always found 
Cicely a ready and attentive hstener, for she 
took great interest in the Bertrands from 
childish recollections ; only perhaps of late a 
hatred of Rose was springing up where love 
had once been planted. Mrs. Fitzalan was 
talking to a Frenchman, so Algy dropped 
into an unoccupied chair by Cicely's side. 

They discussed the house, the beauty, the 
singing, in fact, went through the usual con- 
ventional platitudes, for some minutes, when 
at last Algy said, ' You will forgive me for 
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coming to chat with you, but I am very 
down in my luck to-night. The Bertrands 
have left for England.' 

' The Bertrands gone ? ' 

'Yes, they started to-day. Some im- 
portant business called them away suddenly. 
It's rather jolly too, for Durant is going to 
call on the governor and see what can be 
done. You understand ? ' 

' Yes,' answered Cicely, dreamily. ' Mr. 
Durant has gone with the Bertrands.' 

' Of course. That is only natural, is it 
not ? But it is very good of him to try and 
square matters for me. I should have 
thought he would be afraid of the old 
lady.' 

' Ah, she is rather dreadful.' 

'Dreadful? I should think so. The life 
she leads poor May is something too awful 
to contemplate. Rose pleases her better, I 
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imagine. She has higher matrimonial as- 
pirations. But, Miss Fitzalan, what is the 
matter ? ' 

' The heat — oh, it is nothing.' But had 
not Algy's strong arm supported her she 
would have fallen on the floor. 

In a moment all was commotion and 
confusion. They carried her out into the 
foyer and used the usual remedies, but for 
a long time with little avail ; and when 
at last she was restored to consciousness 
it was an awakening which afforded but 
little relief, as the poor aching heart 
within only beat the more strenuously foi 
release. 

Mrs. Fitzalan took her at once to the 
carriage. In the corridor, as they waited 
for a second till it should be announced, Sir 
Hubert came up and offered her his arm. 

Was this man with the 2;rave colourless 
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face and melancholy subdued manner fated 
to be her companion during the long years 
of her future journey through life ? 

She shivered as she wrapped her cloak 
more closely about her shoulders and looked 
at him. 
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